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THE WEDDING DAY AND THE WEDDING NIGHT. 


The sand was Kailyal’s bed, 
Her chamber lights were in the starry sky, 

The winds and waters were her lullaby. 

Curse or Krwama. 


No country has given birth to more persons of genius than Ireland; 
and yet none is so poor in spots which are hallowed by having been the 
favourite haunts, or chosen residences, of great characters. One of the 
noblest triumphs of genius, is the sanctity that settles, and the sunshine 
that, even after a lapse of ages, seems still to lighten over the paths 
where, while on earth, it has trod; and which, adding no small portion 
of interest to the most dull and uninteresting places, confers on romantic 
and beautiful scenery an additional and indescribable charm. 

But, alas for Ireland! while she abounds in natural beauties of the 
highest rank, and of every character; while the nicest and most opposite 
tastes may find scenery in unison with their feelings; while the sublime, 
and the soft, the wild and the beautiful, are everywhere on her moun- 
tains and in her valleys, her unpatriotic sons no sooner feel the flame of 
genius begin to burn within them, whether it excites them to become 
artists, orators, statesmen, warriors, or poets, than they abandon her- 
self and her beauties, and fly to the tamer but more gainful charms of all- 
engrossing England. 

This course of reflection has been suggested by the locality of the 
melancholy incident I am about to narrate: for, in it, Erin possesses one 
‘pot, where as fair a flower as ever sprung in her land budded and 
bloomed, withered, alas! by an untimely fate, and died ; but not till it had 
imparted to its native soil and its chosen abode, a beauty and a fragrance 
Which can never wither and will never die. 

The demesne of Rosanna, in the county of Wicklow, is the place where 
Mrs. Henry Tighe, the authoress of “ Psyche,” fulfilled her unhappy lot 
of a suffering frame, a painful illness, and a premature death ; it was the-e 
she composed that charming allegory, the offspring of a mind of the 
hicest discrimination, intimately acquainted with classic literature, and 
guided by the purest taste for real excellence; a work that will hand 
down her name to posterity high in the highest rank of female 
writers, 
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196 The Wedding Day and the Wedding Night. 


The demesne is in itself eminently beautiful; though in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some of the most magnificent scenes in that magnificent 
county, it is deprived by the lowliness of its situation of those advantages 
of prospect and distant landscape that would otherwise result from such a 
proximity: but all the beauty that can arise from diversifications of 
ground, and from combinations of wood and water, it enjoys in perfec. 
tion. Nowhere are there finer groups of the spreading beech ; nowhere 
are there nobler avenues, or more lofty alcoves, of the fragrant lime ; and 
the deep foliage and dark glooms of its chustnut bowers are unequalled 
in the country. In the sultry days of summer, and the burning heats of 
noon, there can be no sweeter nor more soothing contrast, than to leaye 
the gay lawns and scorched vesture of the upland, and dive into the se- 
questered freshness and shelter, where day can scarcely dawn, and where 
the pasture, preserved; in all the tenderness of its herbage, cools and 
gratifies the faint foot and dazzled eye. But its chief beauty is the placid 
stream that winds its silver mazes through the grounds as if reluctant to 
forsake the vale. On its bank is still preserved, under an ancient elm, 
the seat in which its charming mistress composed the lines in honour of its 
stream, beginning 

“ Sweet are thy banks, oh Vartree.” 


This was her favourite resting place in her few hours of intermission 
from the pangs of that fell disease that baffles the skill and laughs at the 
science of man; and from this, till the close, she occasionally poured 
forth those sweet strains of piety and resignation, that proved her mind 
triumphant to the last, and unbroken by the tortures of her body. 

Since then, many a fair and happy girl has seated herself in that rustic 
chair, and, while gazing on the waters, and giving a sigh to her memory 
whose name they seem to murmur, has felt, as she repeated them, the 
truth and beauty of the lines— 


“* How soothing in the dark sequestered grove 
To see thy placid waters seem to sleep: 
Pleased they reflect the sombre tints they love 
As unperceived in silent peace they creep.” 


“ The deepest foliage bending o'er thy wave, 
Tastes thy pure kisses with embracing arms; 
While each charmed Dryade stoops her limbs to lave, 
Thy smiling Naiad meets her sister charms.” 


Few, however, have heard the story connected with the stream ; and 
none that have seen it only in the drowsy placidness it generally exhibits, 
could imagine that, at times, the energy of its torrent is irresistible, and 
that it could commit the deed I am about to lay to its charge, and be, like 
its brother Severn, whose crime has been immortalized in the descriptive 
verse of Milton, 

“Guilty of Maiden’s death.” 


First appearances, however, are not to be trusted in rivers more than 
in men. Many an individual, who, in his daily intercourse witk the world, 
seems altogether made of smiles and graces, good-nature and grood-hu- 
mour, appears in a very different character when tried by a more trust- 
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worthy criterion. Follow him to his home, and if his household meet him 
with the forced smile of caution and premature assent, with a painful an- 
xiety to anticipate his slightest whim, with a resigned yielding and timid 
approbation where they appear most uncalled for ; let those all convict him, 
spite of his smooth exterior, of frequent starts and fiery rage of uncontrolled 
passion : and to the accurate observer of the stream ,even in its calmest seasons, 
the bridge that with its wearisome but needful length bestrides the flood, 
appearing a world too wide for its shrunk channel, the banks in places to 
a great extent stripped of their soil and reduced to mere patches of stones 
and gravel; the universal swaying of the trees in one direction, even in 
their high branches and where no force is exercised, tell as true a tale of 
the occasional height of the flood and impetuosity of the torrent. 

This river Vartree (or as it is sometimes written, Vartrey) rises in the 
Douce mountain, one of the loftiest in Wicklow, about ten miles distant 
from the sea, and three thousand feet above its level. It is a delightful 
task, to trace it from the spot where it first bursts into existence from the 
side of its parent, to that in which it mingles itself with the waters of the 
ocean. The course of streams has often furnished to the moralist an apt 
simile and an accurate illustration of the ordinary career of mortals ;: and 
this throughout its brief race, but especially in the termination, would be 
peculiarly appropriate for such a purpose. 

In its childhood, full of wild and irregular impulses, gushing impetuous 
and irresistible, it forces the hardest rocks and rudest soils to yield a 
channel however rugged; advancing, with the same energy and eccen- 
tricity of motion, it assumes a more clearly defined and regular direction, 
till, like a youth into the toils of a beauty, it falls headlong from a con- 
siderable height, into a wooded valley of surpassing grandeur,—that of 
Glanmore or the Devils-glen ; sobered for the time only by the shock, it 
again frets and foams along through that sublime scene, forming a thou- 
sand tiny lakes, and broken by a thousand mimic waterfalls. Next, with 
the gravity and wisdom of middle age, it winds a silent course, calm, clear, 
and majestic, though less romantic or sublime ; reflecting the groves that 
adorn its banks, and fertilizing the delightful country through whieh it 
flows; till, within a short distance of its goal, and divided from it by a 
scanty strand, it seems altogether to lose the power of motion, and forms 
a small loch, gloomy and brackish, from which it graduall¥ oozes out 
through imperceptible passages, and is lost amid the waters of the great 
deep. How painfully resembling that state of living death into which 
many fall towards the conclusion of their sojourn here,—that condition cf 
body so infirm, and mind so imbecile, that the moment is undiscernible 
when the spirit is freed from its prison house, and dismissed into 
eternity ! 

Immediately adjoining the demesne of Rosanna, is situated a hotel, 
called the Inn of Newrath-bridge, and so called, from the bridge beside 
Which it stands, and over which passes the high road to the town of Wick- 
low, which is about three miles distant. This house, in the summer and 
autumn, abounds in tourists; being a capital head-quarter for the sur- 
rounding points of visit, in the fishing season, for sportsmen; for the 
rivers and lakes afford excellent trout; and, at all times and seasons in 
newly-married couples, who come hither from Dublin to enjoy that month 
Which derives its appellation from an insect production that has been used 
p 2 
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from the earliest ages to convey the idea of excessive sweetness. Hither 
the metropolis sends to pass the honeymoon, such brides and _ bride. 
grooms as have tastes and feelings sufticie ntly delicate and sensitive to 
permit them to enjoy their raptures undisturbed by the prying glance of 
the curious, and the steady gaze of the speculator on humanity. In truth, 
were it not for such désagréments, the place would be a pleasant one enough 
for such a season. If ‘‘ the worst wilderness would be dear,” under the 
circumstances, Rosanna ought to bea heaven. There is besides a pretty 
garden attached to the inn, 


“ And many a summer flower is there, 
And many a shade that love might share, 
And many a grotto formed for rest ;” 


but there is also many a window gaping from the house, and if a couple, 
young or old, should try any other walk in so noted a neighbourhood, they 
must be prepared to encounter at every turn, and from the simplest 
country girl, the conscious smile or the involuntary giggle. Be this as 
it may, the landlord derives no small profit from the Irish propensity to 
honeymoons, and drives a stirring trade in supplying travellers with post 
horses of the Irish species. It is in his latter capacity that my narrative leads 
me to speak of him; for, I verily believe, the bridegroom I am about to in- 
troduce to my readers, would rather remain for ever without that title 
than be forced to figure in the character in such notorious premises. 

** Good night, Mary, for the last time ; this need not be to-morrow,” 
were the words that accompanied the last kiss of Herbert T. as he left his 
betrothed at the close of a long and happy day passed in her company. 
They were to be married on the morrow. The lady answered with a sigh, 
which he echoed in a louder tone. ‘‘ Why do you sigh, Mary? but so do 
I, and it is from happiness.” ‘‘ No,” rejoined a damsel who had worn 
out a tedious day, at one time in arraying and admiring herself in the dress 
which was to adorn her as bridemaid, and at another in annoying the pair 
she now bantered ; ‘‘ no, it is not from happiness, but that you well know 
before this hour on the morrow you may have quarrelled and parted for 
ever.” ‘‘ Prophet of evil, thus will I stop your boding,’’ exclaimed Her- 
bert gayly, and snatching a kiss from lips too indifferent to the ceremony 
to offer resistance, vanished from the room. The fair cousins, for such 
was their relationship, after his departure retired to their chamber, and 
though occupying one in common for that last night, were soon wrapped 
in slumber. While they are so occupied, I will draw on my recollection 
to introduce them. 

Mary H. was a beauty of the graceful and delicate, rather than of the 
voluptuous order. Tall, and extremely slight, the symmetry of her form, 
and firmness of her carriage, rescued her from the appearance of fragility 
and weakness such a figure generally assumes. Her features on minute 
inspection were of the finest proportion, but that was their least and 
an unnoted charm. The depth and feeling of her eye, the kindness and 
dignity of her aspect, the sunbeam of her smile, would have conferred on 
the plainest countenance, an expression far superiorto any which mere 
regularity of feature could bestow. When I add that her eyes were of the 
deepest black, her hair of the darkest brown, and her complexion that fine 
unnamed mingling of tints, the hue neither of delicacy nor of rude health, 
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| have said all I can of a face and figure I have always deemed the most 
beautiful and interesting | have ever seen. 


“ Hers was a form of life and light 

Which soon became a part of sight, 
And rose whene’er I turned my eye 
The guiding star of memory.” 


—_—— 
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Viola H., the daughter of an elder brother of Mary’s father, was also 
very beautiful. Her figure, without being so commandingly tall, was 
equally slight and symmetrical ; but the character of her face was widely 
different. Viola’s hair was of the lightest brown, her eye of a cold pale 
blue, her cheek perfectly colourless, save when slightly tinged by exercise. 
A spiritual air predominated, betokening a strong mind and high order of 
intellect; she affected apathy and indifference, but her mind breathed 
from her face, and spoke her scornful and haughty. Yet did she, in the 
judgment of men, often carry off the palm of beauty from her cousin, who 
was the favourite among her own sex. 

Herbert had loved Mary H. while he was yet ignorant of what love 
meant. In their childhood they had dwelt for a period together, and he 
had conceived for her a passion, pure, intense, and absorbing, such as the 
young mind alone is capable of. His sports, tasks, everything, were de- 
serted for her; or, if he exerted himself among his fellows, as he often 
did for that reason with success, it was but to gain her approbation. A 
kiss from her lips was ever his most prized reward. When a boy, he was is 
constitutionally timid; but he felt he could with delight lay down his life 
to please her. Her girlish vanity was awakened, and youthful pride 
flattered by the extremity of his attachment. She was pleased with his 
homage, and dealt out her caresses as a guerdon in return; but she felt 
not, and could not understand, the flame that burned within his bosom. 

The necessary incidents of education divided them for some years, and 
when they again met, Mary had passed that wondrous boundary line of 
female life which separates the crude, uninformed, and thoughtless girl, 
from the blooming, blushing, meditative woman. During this period, 
Herbert had not ceased to love her with all the ardour and romance of 
his boyish days; he never heard her name without a revulsion of the 
blood and thrilling of the nerves he could not master, and could scarcely 
account for. 

On their first meeting it was evident she had entirely forgotten all the 
mutual endearments of their young days. She received him as a com- 
mon acquaintance, and did not betray, by the slightest observation or 
emotion, that he was ever considered by her in any other rank. Though 
he could hardly stand in her presence from his overwhelming emotions, 
he bore this, for this he expected, and still loved her as before. But then, 
in after interviews, the courtesy she was wont to extend to all, was, in a 
marked manner, withheld from him; when her reception of him waxed 
cold, and more cold, till it degenerated from indifference into rudeness to 
him; when her recognition was, at last, altogether denied or conveyed by a 
formal bow, or a stiffened hand ; the more rude, as it was merely to save 
appearances with her friends ; when all this happened, without any cause 
he could divine, for he never spoke of former times, nor hinted nor betrayed 
the enduring nature of his affection—no! he was content to adore her- 
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in silence—the iron entered into his soul. He strove to tear her image 
for ever from his breast, or to regard it with a hate as fixed and violent as 
ever was his love. At times he thought he had succeeded. He was 
mistaken. Sometimes he would be provoked to rail at her as proud, and 
heartless, and selfish; but while the cutting phrase was on his tongue, 
and the bitter smile of scornful invective on his lip, the feeling glowed 
within that would have prompted him to slay any that dared to apply to 
her language like his own. What could be the motive of her conduct ? 
Pride ? Founded onwhat ’ His rank equalled hers, and he had not de- 
graded himself. His station in society and attainments far surpassed 
those of others on whom she lavished her smiles in abundance. Was it 
that she had discovered his secret, and was determined by this bearing to 
punish him for his presumption? He thought so often; he was mi: 
taken here, too. 


“ Alas, they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth.” 


And so it was with Herbert and Mary; a female friend had informed her 
that Herbert had spoken insultingly of her conduct in a delicate matter. 
The story was false; his ear would not have received or his tongue 
uttered such an insinuation. Mary believed it, and acted as I have 
deseribed. This might easily have been rectified, but she avoided his 
company too strictly to afford a chance of explanation. At last, in the 
house of a mutual friend, where they were forced to wear the appearance 
of amity, they chanced to meet together for a visit of some weeks. Her- 
bert watched her motions with the most jealous scrutiny; in each trait of 
her character that opened upon him, in her playfulness and kindness to 
all around, he saw Mary as he had once known her; the youthful vision 
came back again upon his heart, and chased from it all that false colouring 
with which his fancied wrongs had invested it. Tle clearly saw that she 
must have had some sufficient reason forthe line she had so long pursued, 
and demanded an explanation as wishing to set himself right with one 
for whom he entertained a great respect. Frankly did Marv tell him the 
cause, and believe his disavowal. ‘This discovery was one of mingled 
happiness and pain, She was free from that folly he tuought existed in 
her to her diszrace, and he rejoiced at it; be found im her talents, ac- 
complisiiments, and high feelings, that lad escaped the notice of his 
young discernment, and that his lunited intercourse since his maturity 
had not permitted him to discover. But ‘ule he found ker thus more 
worthy of being loved, and felt that he loved her more than ever, he bit- 
terly regretted the absence of that sustaining feeling, that warmth which, 
though working like madness in the brain, is happiness to the agony of 
nourishing a passion which cannot be discovered to the object that in- 
spires it. 

They say that love never lives without hope; they speak falsely that 
say so. Herbert was certain he could never gain ber; their united for- 
tunes would be insufficient to support her in that affluence to which she 
had been accustomed, and his love for her was not of that rash and selfish 
nature which induces men to rush blindfold into precipitate engagements, 
that too often in after life they have occasion to repent. 

He had a profession, to be sure ; but long before he could bring wealth 
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from it, she would bless some happier man. One, two, three years passed 
over him, and took away nothing from the ardour of his attachment. The 
hand and heart of Mary H., though often sued for, were still in her gift. 
At length, when Herbert least expected it, he was elected to a professional 
situation of honour and emolument; and four months after he was the 
accepted suitor of Mary. Never was there so great a change as was 
observable from that period in his mind, manners, and very countenance, 
His acquaintance attributed it to his new appointment, his near friends 
alone knew the true cause. Herbert has since told me that he consi- 
dered this flood of fortune too sudden and too great to be lasting ; that he 
often mistrusted his senses, and was forced to test its certainty and his 
own identity, like Sebastian, in a similar fortune, ‘‘ This is the air, that 
is the glorious sun; I do feel’t, and see’t.’’ 

The day fixed for the wedding was not revealed save to his nearest inti- 
mates. At that time | was not amongst them, and therefore knew not of 
it; but on the morning succeeding the evening scene I have described, I 
met him walking under the trees in the square in which Mary’s father 
dwelt. He had passed a night from which a turbid happiness had 
banished sleep, and had come there to refresh and compose himself by the 
clear air of a September morning, the finest we had had for some weeks. 
Every trivial incident connected with him was fixed indelibly in my mind 
by the after occurrence. We took some turns together, and as he left 
me, in reply to my question, ‘‘ Where are you going ?”, he said, ‘‘ To 
be married.’” Knowing that this truth would be least like the truth, I 
laughed and replied, ‘‘ From your dark clothes, I should have thought it 
was toa funeral.’” ‘‘ Youwill see to-morrow,”’ said he; and so, indeed, 
1 did, 

The wedding took place at the house of the bride’s father, and, - 
ably to Herbert’s request, was strictly private. A friend had accommo- 
dated him with a beautiful Swiss cottage that was situated about four miles 
from Rosanna, and they were to occupy it that might. The bridemaid 

was to accompany them, and remain during their stay. Notwithstanding, 
the secrecy that had been observed, a considerable crowd of beggars and 
idlers had stationed themselves round the door, at the hour they were 
expected to depart ; and many a peeping face and glancing eye from the 
windows in the neighbourhood attested the extent of female curiosity. 

After a considerable delay, as if for the purpose of tring out the besiegers, 
the father of the bride appeared at the open window of the withdrawing- 
room, and flung forth some handfuls of silver. During the bustle and 
fighting this largess excited in the crowd, a plain dark travelling carriage, 
and four horses, appeared coming from the stables in the rear. Instead of 
taking its station at the door, it drove rapidly on, to the great astonish- 
ment and indignation of all the gazers. The ruse that had been prac- 
tised was obvious: they had passe dd through the garden and entered the 
carriage in the coach-house. ‘* Thank God !”’ exclaimed Herbert, raising 
the blinds as he left the town behind him; ‘‘ thank God, we have done 
with ceremony and crowd for some time.’’ ‘‘ How foolish, Herbert, to 
permit such trifles to annoy you,” said the bride; ‘‘ and how compli- 
mentary to you, Mary,”’ said the bridemaid. 

The day did not belie the promise of the morning. The violent rains 
of the two preceding days had relieved the atmosphere, banished the dust, 
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and restored the green to the grass and tothe leaves. There was a purer 
ether and a brighter sun than the whole preceding summer had to boast, 
September is the finest month in our Irish year, and this was its fairest 
day. 

Herbert had ever been peculiarly susceptible of the skyey influences. 
The clear, free, bracing air on the hills, visible from the road they now 
travelled, had often caused in him an excitement of spirits, in its imme- 
Wiate effect like that of wine, which, when taken in due measure, gladdens 
the heart of man. Often had he lain for hours on those mountain-tops, 
gazing down on the lovely world beneath him; or, reclined in one of their 
deep dingles, 

“ His palace walls the shaggy fell, 
His couch of state the heather bell,” 
had indulged in dreams of a fairer and a happier world, of which she who 
now sat by his side was the sharer and the inspirer. 
There is something of— 


“ Free nature's grace" 


wherever there is a tree or a stream, a blade of grass, or an open sky; 
by which the feeling that has been called forth, and fostered in the moun- 
tains, may be awakened ; and now that his day-dreams had become reali- 
ties ; now that the wildest wish he ever formed had been granted ; now 
that that being whom he had so long adored, and from whom he had 
deemed himself separated by such an immeasurable distance, was his own, 
and by his side—the air, the motion, and the distant view of places con- 
nected with such associations, were not long in exerting their influence 
over the soul of Herbert. In an instant every cloud was banished, and a 
sunshine burst upon his mind, imparting more 


“ Sober certainty of waking bliss, 
more vivid, and more real, than he had ever enjoyed before, or was 
destined ever to enjoy again. 

Herbert, under an impassive exterior, concealed emotions of the deepest 
and most abiding charact@r; his pride. or bashfulness, or a mixture of 
both, had drawn an icy covering over the surface ; but the living stream 
was below, and now gushed into light, at the magical touch of his exceed- 
ing felicity. His enthusiasm, to his delighted companion, appeared to be 
boundless. He talked of the hills and the dells, the woods and the lakes, 
of the country to which they were advancing ; he told her of the lofty 
mountains, and the noble streams, and forests of other lands, to which 
he had carried his sorrows and his aspirations. He spoke of the delight- 
ful tour they had projected for the succeeding autumn ; ‘* Leven fancied,” 
said he, ‘that I would gladly purchase a few short months spent in con- 
ducting you through those scenes | have visited when despair was all my 
portion in you, with the whole remainder of my existence here,—every 
beauty looked your image, and though the anticipation, though the very 
idea, seemed madness, | marked and noted eve ry charm, as if you were 
one day to return with me, to banish that void, that aching of the breast, 
which deformed to my view the sweetest scenes of nature, 


“ What wanted they those banks of Rhine, 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine 
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“| have that hand now,” 
to speak. 

Amid such conversation time flew unnoted by; and they had now 
arrived at the village of Bray. This is a famous watering-place, beauti- 
fully situated on the coast, and sheltered from the sea-blasts bya beetling 
promontory that projects its black head boldly into the waters. It is 
about twelve miles distant from Dublin, and immediately on the confines 
of the county of Wicklow. Here a relay of horses had been ordered ; 
but, in consequence of the late unfavourable weather, there had been 
what is called a race on the road ; and all the horses at Quin’s, the sole 
establishment in the town, had been pressed into the service. While they 
yet debated whether they should proceed immediately with the same 
horses, another carriage arrived from the opposite direction, apparently 
for a similar purpose. It was speedily discovered that this was from 
Newrath-bridge, and was going to Dublin, The postilions proposed an 
exchange, in order that they might return to their respective houses ; and 
as the road by Newrath- bridge was not much longer than the intended 
route, and fresh horses might be procured there, if they required them 
for the short remainder of their journey, Herbert made no objection to 
the arrangement. As their line of road lay through the beautifully- 
wooded pass of the downs, glens, and some noble mountain scenery, 
Viola now seated herself on the outside with the female attendant. All 
parties might have been pleased with this arrangement, but the conver- 
sation in the interior died away. Herbert now seemed to despise the 
cold eloquence of speech, and reclining his head on Mary’s shoulder, and 
clasping her hand in his, enjoyed in ‘silence the “ absolute content of 
his soul.”’ 

They proceeded at a very slow pace; the roads were in bad order, and 
their horses most ‘* unhasty beasts.”’ Evening began to close; anda 
sudden turn round a mountain’s side, which had for some time bounded 
their view like a wall, showed them the bright broad moon of the harvest 
time already risen. ‘* What a beautiful moon!’’ exclaimed Mary, start- 
ing at the suddenness of its appearance. ‘‘ We shal! have glorious moon- 
light walks to the mountain lakes,” said Herbert; ‘‘ 1 will show you my 
favourite tarn, with its waters like molten silver in barriers of ebony.” 

* Oh!” sang the delighted girl, 


and he kissed her white fingers as he ceased 


* Oh! I love the merry moon-light, 
For neath it | can borrow 

Such blissful dreams 

That this world seems 
Without a sin or sorrow.” 


Ere she had concluded, a dark cloud, one of the defeated warriors of 
the yesterday's contest, that still lurked in the horizon, completely veiled 
the orb from her admiring gaze. ‘* And yet how soon,” she added, in a 
disappointed tone, ‘* has sorrow come over it, bright as it is,—but the 
cloud will quickly pass and leave it merry as before.”’ 

Aye,” said Herbert, almost with bitterness, *‘ but if so total an over- 
shadowing came over the happiness of man, ‘could it ever pass away ? 
Could he ever be happy in this world again 

Nothing more occurred, till a sudden stop warned them that they had 
Mt last arrived at the inn of Newrath-bridge, Herbert alighted to quicken 
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the hostler, and Viola and the maid attracted by a fire, that suited plea- 
santly after the sharpness of the evening air, went in to enjoy it while 
they waited. 

In one of the parlours, with a window looking to the road, were seated 
three or four young men, who were solacing themselves with deep 
draughts, the flood having interfered with their fishing. They were 
attracted by the bustle of the arrival, and Herbert could distinctly hear 
one of them saying, ‘‘ French, you have lost your bet; that fellow is no 
bridegroom for us, he looks as grave as a judge.”’ He now became 
anxious that Mary should not appear, and, advancing to the carriage- 
window, said, ‘‘ You would not wish to alight, Mary; we shall not be 
detained a moment.” ‘‘ ou would not wish me, Herbert,’’ said she, 
smiling. Those words burned in the memory of Herbert till his dying 
day ; he would often say that his fastidiousness had murdered her. 

Herbert went in, and while exhorting the landlord to use dispatch, 
fancied he heard his name pronounced in the sharp ringing accent of 
agonized terror; he started, listened for a moment, it was repeated; but 
so vaguely that he set it down toa rural sound, which, to his nervous and 
excited fancy, seemed to syllable his name. However, in consequence of 
it, he returned to the door. The carriage was not there : ‘* they must have 
brought it round to the inn-yard, to change the horses,” and, abusing their 
stupidity and his folly for exposing her to such a place, he went there. 
The fresh horses were coming trom the stable, the carriage had not gone 
there. He snatched a light from the hands of the terrified boy who stood 
at the door, and applying it to the track formed by the wheels, slowly 
followed its direction. It led him down a narrow lane, bounded on one 
side by the garden wall, and on the other by the commanding battlements 
of the bridge. This was tne direct passave to the river; and tracing on 
he soon saw his guide vanish in the water. The truth flashed on his 
mind at once. The horses, left to themselves at the inn door, and, tired 
with the labours of the day, had proceeded, as they were generally accus- 
tomed, to their drinking place. Where the battlement, which I have said 
flanks the lawn on one side, terminates, one of the side-arches of the 
bridge commences. In ordinary times, the passage under this arch is 
scarcely moistened by the stream, and a considerable space of the bed is 
left nearly dry, on which the cattle of the neighbourhood used to assemble 
for water ; but now there foamed through it an irresistible torrent, which 
had swept away the carriage and horses like an infant’s toy. 

Herbert gazed for some moments on the flow. One single step, and 
he would lose the protection of the wall, and be within the vortex. He 
mastered the temptation, and retired. Returning to the spot where the 
track was swallowed up by the water, he found a glove, which he imme- 
diately knew to be Mary’s; she had dropped it when she bent out, to 
utter that last sound that now thrilled with vivid meaning in his ear. It 
seemed to restore him to new life and energy, and, thrusting it into his 
bosom, he ran back to the house. 

The river and all its windings were well known to Herbert ; it had 
immediately occurred to him, that the strong girdle that bounded the 
garden lake would intercept the carriage, and that she might yet be saved. 
In that low, earnest tone, which to hear is to obey, he called on all to 
follow him, with lights and ropes, over the bridge to the dam; and dashed 
off with the speed of lightning. They soon reached the spot, and found 
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that his anticipation was correct ; he had already discovered a portion of 
the carriage overtopping the water, and prevented by the hidden dam 
and, as it was afterwards discovered, by the drowned horses entangled in 
the stones, from passing on. He snatched the end of a rope from the 
first hand that arrived, and passing it round his waist, advanced on the 
stones towards the object. The water, thou veh dashing over with great 
violence, only reached to his breast, and the rope held firmly by those on 
shore, kept him erect against its current, with great difficulty he reached 
the carriage. Inside there was water almost to the top; on examining 
the seats, his hands grasped a cloth garment; he drew it towards him 
with an effort, thinking a weight would follow; but it yielded lightly to 
his grasp. It was the riding-dress Mary had selected for travelling; she 
had evidently torn it off to assist her escape. 

Herbert gazed around ; he saw nothing but the gulf of waters closing 
blackly on all sides, and felt that his strength would not enable him longer 
to keep his feet against the current. One moment, and again his quick 
perception and memory served him. When a boy, a boat, from the over- 
turning of which he had narrowly escaped, had been borne over those 
rocks by a flood similar to the present. li was thrown up on the opposite 
shore a short distance lower down, where the course of the stream turns 
suddenly at almost a right angle. ‘‘ She may yet be saved,” he exclaimed, 
and, regaining the bank, rushed by his astonished companions, 

To repass the bridge, fly through the garden and adjoining field to the 
spot his memory indicated, was the work of amoment. It was now night, 
and a night of natural beauty worthy to succced the day that was gone, 
The moon, which had hitherto been wading in the clor ids, was now sailing 
beyond their reach in a sky of the clearest azure, and its mild and peace- 
ful lustre seemed, in the spirit of Christian forgiveness, not to disdain to 
visit and adorn even gloomy foes that had assailed it. The sighing of the 
nightwind in the trees, and the hurried rushing sound of the waters, 
would at other times have been sweetest music to the ear of Herbert; 
and the beauty of the night would have meltqd into his soul. But now 
they were a mockery to his feelings, and he shuddered at the quiet loveli- 
ness of the scene that lay before him. He had reached the elbow of the 
river he sought, and there, on asmall bed of smooth white sand thrown up 
bythe continual action of the waters, and bounded on the land side by green 
fields fringed with trees, lay the object of his search. 

She was reclining in the attitude attributed to figures designed to in- 
dicate the most profound rest ; on her side, with one arm under her form 
and the other stretched as in the ‘‘ rapture of repose,” over her head. 
Her bonnet was gone, and her long dark tresses were spread in beautiful 
confusion on her neck, and contrasted well with the dress of white, which, 
though better becoming a bride, a dark habit had concealed throughout 
the day. 


To Herbert’s first glance of discovery, a tremulous motion seemed to 
agitate her form ;—was it the motion of life 7 

He caught her to his bosom, from the horrid contact of the waters; 
but it mattered little then, for the foam that rolled at her feet, and the 
billow that bore it, could add nothing to the paleness and the coldness 
which the hand of death had already painted on the face, and struck to 
the heart of Mary. 
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London and its Vicinity, Engraved and Published by Grorcr Cooke (of 
Barnes), from Drawings and Pictures chiefly by CLarkson STanrieto, 
A.R.A. No. XI. 


No. XI. London in the Nineteenth Century, Engraved by Eminent Ar- 
tists! from Drawings by Mr. T. H. SuepuHarp. London, 1833. 


With pleasure we hail what seems almost like the resuscitation of an 
old friend whom we had partly given over for lost. We were more than 
half afraid that Mr. G. Cooke, like poor Ross, had fallen a victim to his 
ardent spirit of enterprise, and was drowned in his own Thames. Of 
course we cannot be backward to express our joy at his reanimation ; and 
are the more delighted to find that he has not lost an atom of his pristine 
vigour. 

It was one of the ‘‘ Cockney Comforts ’’ of those amateurs and con- 
noisseurs, whose incessant home avocations, or want of means, prevented 
them from reaching the romantic banks of the Rhine, or the classic shores 
of ‘‘ soft Parthenope,”’ that they could occasionally relax or luxuriate with 
Georce Cooke, in the vicinity of their own metropolis. But even those 
who could reach Italy, travelled to little purpose if they did not return 
with a higher and more cultivated zest for the picturesque reaches of our 
noble river; the grandeur of Greenwich ; the bosomy delights of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate (as Le1gH Hunr once very poetically termed them) ; 
and the exhilirating bustle of the port of London, which the present 
Number of the work before us displays in all its greatness and glory. 

There is a sort of innocent, Eve-like, unconsciousness, about some 
handsome women, with regard to their own personal charms, with which 
it is high enjoyment to sympathize ; and no inconsiderable pleasure even 
to witness. They go abroad to see lovely sights: and thus it is with 
many of our continental travellers—we might say with all the best of 
them: they go abroad in all their mental beauty ; they roam through the 
Eden of Europe, and return with improved taste ; and therefore better 
qualified to judge of their own reflections, and to appreciate and relish the 
beauty they leave at home. The present publication, therefore, addresses 
itself both to those who have travelled, and those who have not. 

None of the existing landscape engravers possesses more taste in his 
art, than Mr. Georce Cooke. This quality is so prevalent in his works, 
that they may almost be said to exist in virtue of it alone: for concerning 
that display of manual dexterity of execution which often engages much 
of the professor’s solicitude, he appears to care far less than others, and 
this seeming indifference arises out of a purer sense of appreciation of 
the beauty he would imitate or translate : yet some passages show that he 
by no means despises nicety of execution, or fails to introduce such work 
where it may duly interest the spectator, and contribute to the great ends 
of art. But Cooke is only occasionally conventional ; generally etches 
from feeling, and the prevailing conception of the moment, rather than 
secundum artem, or according to rule ; and hence his performances, often, 

“« ____ without passing through the judgment, gain 
The heart, and all their end at o1ce attain.” 
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This is very much the case in the present Number of ‘‘ London and its 
Vicinity; wherein the first plate consists principally of a few simple, 
bold, and grand, architectural forms, after Stanrietp, relieving from a 
cloudy sky. ‘The lofty round tower,—claiming the pictorial dignity of a 
light-house at the least,—and the lofty arch, part of the balustrade, and 
a few of the Doric columns, which constitute the Surrey termination of 
Renniz’s Waterloo bridge, are here contrasted with excellent effect, by a 
picturesque floating apparatus built of planks; and the scene is orna- 
mented by a few bargemen at their various local employ. 

But the spectator will probably find reason to be still better pleased 
with the plate wherein the diving-bell and other huge machinery, em- 
ployed by Mr. Bruneci, when old father Thames, resentful, and jealous 
of his bed, dismissed the daring and heroic invader, with a good soaking, 
and a battered ‘‘ shield.”” These circumstances are here turned to grand 
pictorial account. The ponderous apparatus, with its appendages of 
crane, Windlass, chain cables, and buoys; the floating craft; the sturdy 
mariners, busied at their various labours; and the enormous diving-bell 
itself, suspended by tackle of wondrous strength,—rising from the deep, 
with a peculiar sort of gigantic and marine majesty, form such an 
assemblage as is perhaps nowhere else to be seen; for probably nowhere 
else than on the bosom of our own Thames, is such vastness of mechanic 
energy brought into action. Among the figures, the engineer himself, 
as we guess, stands near the stern of a moored barge, awaiting with be- 
coming anxiety, yet with sedate consciousness, the ascension of 
something, which looks more like the dome of the palace of Aladdin, 
than merely a safe- conduct for an enterprising sub-marine explorer. 

All these, and various other novel and important objects, the artists 
have contrived, shall minister to a brilliant and impressive chiaroscuro. 
Attention is at once arrested by the bold contours; and the interest is 
ably kept up through the various details ; so that our admiration is at once 
excited, and our taste gratified, at the reach of professional powers, both 
mechanical and artistical, which is here displayed. The masses of shade 
are broad and masterly; the light proportionably so, and _ sufficiently 
brilliant; the sky has the characteristic London haze, and the water is 
remarkably pellucid ; yet every form, and every line, appears unpremedi- 
tated, and dropped where we find it, by seeming accident. This plate 
also is engraved after CLARKSON StanrigLp, who has himself sent that 
much-esteemed name down the stream of time, on the stern of a barge, 
which he has introduced with great advantage to the composition, 

This eleventh Number contains also two other plates; viz. ‘“‘ Kew 
Brings,” taken from near the Bell and Crown, at Strand-on-the-Green, 
after J. Starke; wherein is much of tasty and accurate detail in the 
drawing, and much of characteristic touch in the varying modes of ex- 
pressing the several component parts of the scene; particularly, there is 
a bit of gravelly road winding towards the bridge, which in the engraver’s 
mode of treatment, is discriminated from the sky, water, rustic wood- 
work, and the surrounding objects, with much of Mr. Cooxr’s customary 
ability, 

The remaining plate, is a view of that part of the port of London which 
is commonly denominated ‘‘ Tur Lower Poox,” taken from a station on 
‘he river, near Limehouse Church, by the Junior Cooxg, son of the pro- 
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prietor. This print, also, displays much fidelity of delineation. The forest 
of masts, tapering against the sky, seems interminable, almost as if the 
commerce of the world were here at anchor. With a power which some 
of the modern poets (and among them that presuming and incompetent 
critic Mr. ALtan CunninGuam) have illiberally shown themselves by far 
too forward in denying to the professors of the imitative arts—the artist 
has triumphantly carried the imaginations of all observers, that have such 
faculties to carry, beyond the limits of his picture. 

The regularity of the tiers of merchantmen and colliers which are 
introduced, is skilfully broken by passing boats and barges, some of which 
have hoisted their sails in the hope of catching the faint breeze that is stir- 
ring. The rigging of the various craft which is introduced, is detailed with 
technic propriety ; a fisher has cast his net near the foreground ; while the 
river-stream is under the influence of the gentlest motion, and the mild 
sparkling and liquidity of its waters, are expressed with great tact and 
freedom of line. Collectively, the ‘‘ Lower Pool of London” forms a 
beautiful marine composition, such as we deem no marine painter of the 
present day could easily transcend, and such, of course, as does great 
honour to so young a practitioner as E. W. Cooke. 

In the execution of these plates—even that of the cerulian part of the 
skies—the mechanical operation of the engraver’s ruling machine, so 
much used by most other engravers, appears to be entirely dispensed 
with. We remark not this with the least intention of proscribing or re- 
commending its use or disuse, or in any invidious sense. Every engraver 
should be allowed his own free use of the elementary means with which 
his art supplies him, provided that through those various means he pro- 
duce a just and harmonious result. We simply notice the fact, that so 
itis; and that, partly in consequence of this peculiarity, there is such 
extreme delicacy of incision in these skies, that they may not be expected 
to stand a numerous impression, ere they become what engravers term 
rotten, under the hand of the printer. The curious collector would 
therefore do well to possess himself of those earlier impressions which 
are by courtesy or custom denominated proofs. 

In a modest printe| address, delivered with the eleventh number, Mr. 
Cooke says, that he feels the difficulty of expressing his regret in a manner 
suitable to his, wishes, at the great delay which has taken place since the ap- 
pearance of Part X., but guarantees the completion of the work in the course 
of the present season. He thinks perhaps—for we by no means insist upon 
his thinking so—that the public would not sympathize with a true explana- 
tion of the cause of this delay, and therefore he offers none. We fancy 
that the best interests of Art and of the Public are inseparable, and that we 
have a high and useful duty to perform in all that relates to the advance- 
ment or retardment of merit; and shail therefore not scruple to say that 
we have always understood one main cause of the tardy progress of the 
work to have been, the subsequent issuing,—subsequent we mean to the 
commencement of Mr. Cooke’s *‘ London and its Vicinity,’”’—of a very 
inferior, but cheap, publication of the same general description, under the 
trifling variation in the tide of ‘‘ London in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
issuing from the same temple of those traders, assuming the masks of 
Muses, whose puffed-otf, cheap, ‘‘ blue-ruin,” National Gallery, we had 
the displeasure of noticing in our preceding number, 
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Certes, it were great shame to this commercial metropolis, and its 
opulent inhabitants, many of whom are known to be men of taste, and 
sincere friends to the fine arts and their professors, should a publication 
so meritorious as Mr. Cooxr’s ‘‘ London,” &c., and so honovrable in its 
subject, lack remunerating encouragement ; or, owing to trading cupidity 
and mere obtrusiveness, should an undermining rival be able to throw 
serious Obstruction in its way. With the liberality, sound taste, and good 
sense of this class, —the stamen of national prosperity,—our appeal must 
lie at last. It is éhey who must discourage the swallowing of the Literary 
Gazette's ‘‘ blue-ruin ;” it is they who must show whether taste and cour- 
tesy will not outstrip both the law and the legislators of the land, in re- 
tarding or preventing the deterioration of art. 

When a bookseller advertises a work, all other booksellers make it a 
point of honour, or a point of business, to refrain from bringing forth a 
smmilar work. To do so, they would reckon, almost next to piracy; and, 
indeed, it ought to be so regarded; being, in fact, a species of privateer- 
ing among pacific states. Now, if this decorous deference exist among 
publishers, how much more sacredly ought it to be observed when a pro- 
fessional artist, living in comparative privacy, announces or commences 
any given work! Ifa man of generous ambition despises 


“ The sordid baits that servile souls allure, 
“ Intent a nobler guerdon to secure, 
“ And live like those who have not lived in vain,” 


how much less should he become the victim of such privateering! 
How much less we may gather from the chivalrous pgrsuasions 
and influences of gallantry, that have grown up amongst men of ho- 
nour, regarding the deference and protection that are due towards 
the fair sex because they are comparatively weak. Yet, notwithstanding 
such considerations as these, did Messrs, Jones and Co., of the Temple 
of the Muses, if we are rig!itly informed, both in the instance of ‘‘ Lon- 
don and its Environs,’’ and in that of the ‘‘ National Gallery of Pic- 
tures,” which was noticed last month, somewhat violate this point of 
courtesy and deferential respect, by issuing forth a torrent of puffin, 
advertisements and quack criticism, with the thinly-veiled purpose of 
superseding, by a cheap and very inferior work, the sound and superior 
pretensions of Mr. GeorGe Cooke. We have written above, ‘‘ if we are 
rightly informed ;’’ but not to depend altogether upon casual information 
or distant recollection, we have referred to dates, and find that Mr. G, 
Cookr’s first number is dated 1826, while that of Jones and Co, did not 
appear till the year following. 

Now, here is the legal anomaly of ‘‘ a wrong without a remedy,” 
unless the public were to resent—which we fancy they never do in 
their purchases for amusement—such unfairly-rivalling conduct. All we 
can do is to warn that public not to promote such procedures as leave 
themselves to be the dupes of a career of facility of advertising and 
obtrusiveness, where the mere unproductive ¢ruder in works of art, is sure 
to possess every low advantage over the productive man of mind, The 
sensible part of the public upon such occasions, will wait ull they can have 
a fair opportunity of instituting a fair comparison, and.giving a fair pre- 
ference, per quantum meruit, between two similar, or apparently similar, 
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publications which may be offered to their choice. Anything eclipsing 
or preventing, though but for a time, the fair rising of merit to its 
natural level and to just appreciation in the eye of taste, should be dis- 
countenanced. 

But since we have probably no other, or no more eligible, means of 
banking off, or damming out, the deluge of ‘ blue-ruin” which now 
threatens to overwhelm both art and literature—for in literature also, 
mere compilers, plagiarists, and stitchers-together of shreds and patches, 
are rising to affluence, while original thinkers are sinking toward destitu- 
tion—we shall occasionally continue our plain exposures. But concern- 
ing literature, and the sciences of which it is the vehicle, we shall soon 
have to break another spear with the Knight of ‘‘ Universal Know- 
ledge ;” wherefore, on this point of honour or profit, we forbear for the 
present. 

The regular, or current, price of such thinly-veiled puffs as the follow- 
ing—which puffs it is generally understood between the applying pub- 
lisher and the ready puffer, shall appear under the mask of criticism, and 
stand in the rank of articles reviewed (reviewed ! and criticism ! forsooth)— 
is pretty well known to be a proof copy of the puffed article, and a paid- 
for advertisement or two. 

The puff which we are about to exhibit is of and concerning Messrs. 
Jones and Co.’s ‘‘ London in the Nineteenth Century, displayed in a 
Series of Views, engraved by eminent artists from original drawings, by 
Mr. T. H. Shephard ;” of which title we shall merely observe, that if 
the publishers really intended that the plates should be engraven by 
** eminent artists,’ why should or would they not have announced their 
names as well as that of Mr. Shephard ? Had anything previously taught 
the public implicitly to rely on the honour and promises of Messrs. Jones 
and Co.? If so, was it their dependence on the names and influence of 
the sacred nine? or what else’ How would it read, or what would 
be thought, if the managers of a public theatre were to announce in their 
daily placard, the performance of any celebrated opera anonymously ? Or, 
would they thus announce, or presume to trumpet themselves, if Mr. 
Bravam and the rest of our first-rate singers were really engaged, or 
were intended to be engaged’ No! no! Accordingly the works of 
none of the Brauams of engraving, appear in Messrs. Jones and Co.'s, 
London. But, the puff! the puff! 

The puff is a ready-cut and dried one, and is as follows :-—‘‘ These 
** views, now in the course of publication, are exceedingly well executed, 
** and ertremely cheap. For one shilling, or two shillings on India 
** paper, the public have four rery fine architectural views, the truth and 
** beauty of which do as mucH credit to the artists, as their cheapness does 
** to the publishers.”” Yes, thereabout : that is to say, in as far as nega- 
tive quantities are susceptible of comparison. 

Three months and one week afterward, we read in the same once- 
popular hebdomadal journal, “ Since our first notice of this excellent 
** publication, four additional numbers have appeared. These contain six- 
** teen new views, accompanied by interesting historical, topographical, 
** and critical illustrations by Mr. Elmes. Much as we were pleased 

‘ with the first two numbers, we must confess that many of the latter 
‘ plates are very superior to the preceding ’—[*‘ and they were exceed- 
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ingly well executed.””}—‘‘ This improvement was, perhaps, little e.:pected, 
“ The extreme cheapness of the plates led those who were not acquainted 
“ with the spirit and enterprise of the publishers, to anticipate a falling 
“ off in the succeeding numbers. The views of the Limehouse Dock, 
« Regent’s Canal, the Double Lock, and East Entrance to the Islington 
“ Tunnel, Waterloo Bridge, and the Southwark Bridge from Bankside, 
“ are particularly beautiful.” 

The public has here the critic’s confession. We leave that public to pro- 
nounce penance, or absolution. The reader who so pleases, will be at the 
trouble of comparing these gauze-veiled puffs, with the commodities 
puffed. We have left ourselves neither space nor inclination to go into 
further details. Indeed, without another syllable from our pen, the dis- 
cerning part of that public will easily see 


What a commerce was theirs! how they got and they gaz'd, 
And one was be-Roscius'd, and t other be-prais’d. 


All that we further recommend is, a comparison of the two rival works 
which display London and its environs; viz. Mr. George Cooke’s, of 
Barnes, in Surrey, with that of Messrs. Jones and Co., of the Finsbury 
Temple of the —~ 

The puffer of the above articles, manufactured at Oddy’s shop—for if 
Jones and Co. have an alias, Oddy has an incognito,—is a man of saintly 
name and bearing, though so palpable a person when you peep beneath 
his cloak. He was used to puff for Buckincuam, till Bucktncuam puffed 
him out; and then he tried to out-puff BuckinGuam. He is now, or has 
lately been, putting himself off as an Egyptian traveller, because he 
stands, for the present, on Egyptian ground: but would it not have been 
quite as well to wait until he had made some discoveries, or stumbled 
upon a practical adventure, before he threatened to add to our already 
sufficiently numerous books of Cairo coffee-houses and prostitutes and 
modern ‘‘ Arabian Tales ¢”’ 


Y 
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BRITANNIA TO THE EDITORS. 


You have cited Cesar and Satiust to good purpose, and have done 
wisely and well, Messieurs Editors, in drawing public attention towards 
public monuments; but I cannot dispense with the noble art of Sculp- 
ture as an incentive, stimulating my sons to virtuous deeds, I have my- 
self felt honour under its divine influence. I have, as a model, conde- 
scended to visit the studios of Rousrurac, Svurekr, FraxMan, WesTALt, 
and Crprtanrt. Seated ona rock, I have held forth spear, trident, or 
olive-branch, as local occasion demanded. Sometimes, attended by my em- 
blematic lion, and wielding thunder in my naval capacity, as Brirannia 
Tonans, I have awed the surrounding nations, and been scarcely less 
venerated than Minerva Graptens, the goddess of war and of wisdom, 
herself ! 

Entertaining sueh sentiments of the local energies, and of the national 
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use and importance of this noble and influential art, I cannot dispense with 
its powers, or readily consent to lavish those lasting honours on the mere 
accident of birth, which are due only to merit or bravery in arms, or still 
more richly due to superior attainments in science. 

Such prostitution as you have very properly exposed, I hereby indig- 
nantly denounce, as most unpatriotic and debasing; yet we may not 
therefore say or do aught to degrade the art itself, which thus adminis- 
ters to human prosperity and advancement on the scale of civilization. 
As the most highly-favoured of my sons has recorded in immortal verse, 


“ Though all things foul should wear the face of grace, 
“ Yet grace must still look so :—as 
“ Angels are bright still; though the brightest fell.” 


The innate dignity of Art remains undegraded, although it should, for 
once or so, have been worse than worthlessly bestowed, where oblivion 
had been charity: as the stamp of standard value and royalty has some- 
times been impressed on the basest of metal. 

Such perpetuity of glory as Sculpture can bestow, and such diffusion 
of fame as the engraver’s art can supply, must still remain ‘‘ the cheap 
defence of nations ;”’ the stimulants and the rich guerdon of national 
virtue ; and the wounds inflicted on Truth and Patriotism by the antici- 
pated erection of that statue to the late Duke of York, which you have 
so vigilantly and properly denounced,—writing daggers, though using 
none,—must be remedied by a corresponding inscription. Instead of the 
time-serving talent and shamelessness of pale-faced Percevat, we have 
now the sincere and straightforward agency of that same Lord ALrHorp, 
who, in the year 1809, bore willing testimony to the Duke’s most aban- 
doned and profligate use of army patronage, and to the most disgraceful 
purchase from an enemy of ‘‘ permission for British troops to re-embark, 
that ever was heard of ;”’ bearing in mind, too, that the man to be here 
displayed in effigy,—by strange courtesy styled his Royal Hicunegss, 
bore also an episcopal or sacred character, which was not less outraged 
by open and flagitious adulteries, than his military character was degraded 
by gross misconduct. You have pertinently quoted a certain tersely- 
expressed ‘* but’’ from the Annual Register, and you have sensibly 
added ‘‘ that BUT is the monument.” If a but be the Bishop-Duke’s 
monument, the logical inference will scarcely be denied that his Royal 
Highness’s monument must be, or become, a butt. 

If, therefore, it be too late—though why should it be too late ?—to 
convert the Waterloo-place column into a memorial of such deeds as 
remain comparatively unnoticed, and by which some of our countrymen 
have merited eternal honour—If it be too late to wind spirally around 
the column those deeds, in imitation of its prototype to the memory of the 
imperial Trajan—at least let an appropriate inscription, if more than a 
‘‘ BUT!” be necessary, be deeply sculptured on the pedestal of the pillar, 
sufficiently near its base to be read byall. And for the most pertinent and 
veracious inscription, 1 hereby offer to Mr. Tomas Moors, or whoever 
else shall supply it, my lasting meed of a laurel wreath intertwined with 
oak foliage, to be competed for; in addition to what inferior reward 
Lord Atraorp may be able to spare from the public treasury, for a pur- 
pose so evalted, and in times so affluent as the present. 
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The poet will of course take good and sufficient care to indicate, or 
remind posterity, that moral eramples are essentially of two species ; 
videlicit, to incite to virtue, and to deter from vice ; and that the ancient 
practice of hanging the forfeit persons or material carcasses of mis- 
creants and delinquents, in chains, before the offended majesty of Virtue 
and of the laws, having sunk into dissuetude in the course of the march 
of mind, and since the schoolmaster has been abroad, the more effica- 
cious course of suspending, in terrorem, the enduring and mental part 
of him whose effigy surmounts the granite, has in the present instance 
been substituted instead thereof; seeing that by the same act an oppor- 
tunity was created for enabling some highly- gifted artist—the Wrstma- 
cott, Loucu, or Cuantry, of the day—to erect a monument to his own 
merits, at the public charge. In being reminded of the Roman column 
and statue of Trajan, it will by no means follow that we are to forget those 
of Pasquin. 


BRITANNIA, 
Albion Rock, 4th March, 1833. 


Illustrations of Political Economy. By Harrigr Martineau. 


“ Parisn EmiGration.—Yesterday morning, at half-past seven o'clock, 24 
“ female paupers of St. Mary-la-bonne parish, who have been for a long time past 
“inmates of the workhouse, took their departure, on their way to Van Diemen’s 
“ Land, to which place they had volunteered to expatriate themselves, under the 
“ colonial regulations sanctioned by government. They were all robust, healthy- 
“ looking young women, cleanly and suitably apparelled, between 16 and 25 years 

of age, and, except at the trying moment of departure, seemed in full and buoyant 
spirit to encounter the difficulties of their intended enterprise. Two omnibuses 
were engaged to convey them from the workhouse to St. Katherine’s Docks, 
where the Hero steamer was in readiness to take them on board the Renown, 
Captain Anderson, lying off Gravesend, which vessel will proceed on its voyage 
“ the first opportunity. A number oftheir relations and friends assembled at the 
“ workhouse-door to wish them good bye, amongst whom might be seen the aged 
“ father, struggling with his tears, in taking what in all probability would be the last 
“ farewell of his child, while in some instances it was necessary to use force to sepa- 
“ rate the mother from her offspring. Previous to their setting out they all par- 
“ took of a substantial breakfast, and on the preceding night were allowed to sleep 
“ together in one ward. On Sunday last, a suitable discourse on the occasion was 
“ delivered in the chapel of the workhouse by the Rev. Mr. Schofield, the offi- 
“ciating minister, to which they paid great attention, and seemed sensibly 
“ affected, the whole of them shedding tears. They were attended by Mr. Watts, 
“the governor of the workhouse, two of the matrons, and Messrs. Stowel and 
“ Percy, two of the superior officers of the establishment, who will proceed with 
“ them as far as Gravesend, and sce them properly placed on board, according to 
“ the regulations agreed upon. The expenseincurred by the parish in this under- 
“ taking exceeds 3001."—A PAaRraGrapn, which appeared in most of the news- 
papers about two years ago. 
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Tuts work relates to a science, the professors of which seem to have 
done their utmost to render it incomprehensible. The science has, of 
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late, suddenly acquired great difficulty and darkness; and perhaps these 
qualities must here be considered as proofs of advancement, because it is 
to be observed that the most approved professors are those who have 
most bewildered the understandings of their readers, and that those are 
considered the brightest stars by the light of which the greatest number 
of persons are led to lose themselves. Miss Martineau is, from all 
accounts, the greatest luminary in this way at the present moment; and, 
certainly, if we may judge from such parts of her writing as we have 
endeavoured to understand, she has but few rivals to contend with. To 
illustrate means, according to Dr. Jounson’s definition of the verb, the 
same as to brighten with light. Miss MArtingau’s writing on political 
economy is of such a sort that she must have mistaken what is meant by 
illustration, or have mistaken the properties of her own style and power 
of explanation. She is a pure imitator; which is no novelty in the 
‘* republic of letters.’ But one cannot help wondering why she should 
have chosen, in preference to all other masters of the art, such men as 
Mr. Jeremy Benruam, Mr. Mire, and Mr. M‘Cutrocu, as studies for 
imitation. Her mode of expression is borrowed from them : it is theirs ; 
and, with reference to these gentlemen, let us ask (if any one in the 
world can answer the question), why is it, to what sane end can it be, 
that, while plainness has ,ever been regarded as indispensable to good 
writing, there are writers who are not only not plain, but whose very 
affectation would seem to consist in a desire that nobody should under 
stand them ? : 

We have, in a manner, been obliged to notice Miss MArtingau’s 
politics, in consequence of other notices that have appeared. In the 
Lvaminer, a short time back, there was a paragraph, the substance of 
which was to say, that it would be well if Lord Brougham and Lord 
Althorp were to have Miss Martineau at their elbow to counsel them in 
affairs of state! And more latterly we have seen, in another very differ- 
ent kind of publication, the name of the Learned Lord and that of this 
learned lady coupled together in a notice, wherein the ‘* I//ustrations ” of 
the lady are, on account of recommendations which they are supposed to 
imply, made a subject of ailusions that need not be described : allusions 
such as no one could communicate to Miss Martineau; yet such as 
ought to make all of the male sex who have the honour to be this lady’s 
confidents give her that advice which the circumstances must suggest to 
them. We shall not attack Miss Martineau for all this, absurd as it is 
in the Examiner, and infamous in the other publication; nor will we 
presume even to lecture her beyond what is necessary to convey that 
advice from ourselves which other people, having better opportunity, 
might have given, or have prevented the cause for, before. Our notice 
of herself, as respects her own motives, shall be, as it ought, rather for 
her vindication than to expose her to further reproach from the tongue of 
scurrility. 

Miss Martineau never wrote all, by a great deal, of those tracts on 
** Political Economy ”’ which profess to be hers. We do not know this 
by any of the ordinary means of ascertaining fact. But, we are morally 
convinced, nevertheless, that a very considerable part of her economical 
vagaries have been prepared for the press by persons of the other sex, 
and that, if she even understood their tendency, she had not, at least, any 
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hand in concocting them. The allusions above-mentioned appeared in a 
publication which, if it could be strangled, ought not to be suffered to 
live. There is law, too, for putting an end to it. But, alas ! what strange 
partialities and antipathies does policy impart to the law! The poor little 
penny half-sheet, u.at indiscreetly winces at our load of taxation, is taken 
up in the street as a rogue, because it has not added to the loading by 
buying a license to appear with; while the seven-penny or eight-penny 
hawker of what is most scandalous walks forth with a brazen face unmolested, 
secure in its revenue stamp; and this it is, the licensed dealer in scagdal, 
which the law now-a-days, and an ‘ enlightened age,”’ and a ‘‘ most 
thinking nation,” so far encourage, that the sober and the drunk are 
almost equally likely to find its pages lying before them. 

There is, however, an excuse for Miss Marrixeau ; though there are 
some men who would make foul use of what she has been betrayed into, 
rather than give it the fairest interpretation. That this lady has had 
men along with her, is clear. Men, very likely, who would not venture 
to put their own names to that in print which they have advised her to 
adopt as her own. Though this have been the immediate cause of the 
mishap, Miss Martineau should be told, that the real origin of it is in 
herself. She has ‘ the rage to write;’’ which, of course, she is proud 
to confess, together, we suppose, with no small pretensions to capacity. 
She has that which we must call by its proper name, the conceit of the 
author. Well, then, if she cannot abstain, it cannot be helped. There 
is no cure in a case like this. Some serious complaints, even the most 
inflammatory, are to be abated by the mildest treatment. But nothing 
will do here : this malady will have its own way. Have we not read Gil 
Blas, and of the poet of the Asturias ? And much more indomitable is 
the propensity when it seizes hold ona maiden’s mind. If this, therefore, 
or any other lady feel ‘‘ the rage,’ you must let her have the pen and 
the paper, and go to work. Endeavour to put an author, or an authoress, 
as it is called with a new name, out of self-conceit, and you rouse a lion 
from his lair: the gentlest advice to forbear, the most unassuming insi- 
nuation that capacity is wanted, must be advanced with barricadoes before 
it, or be prepared for fight. ‘* Zounds,’’ says an author in some play, 
“do you disparage my parts!’’ We have, ourselves, when interposing 
between the pen and the press in a friendly way, but too often had to 
encounter that foe in conceit which mars the gratuitous endeavours of 
such friendship. Let us, however (though without any hopes of effecting 
a perfect cure), tender our advice to this lady, and to all others that may 
be seized in the same way. She should choose subjects more becoming 
a female student, and more fit fora woman to discuss, Is domestic eco- 
nomy so perfect, that Miss Martrnerau’s talents could not find something 
to improve in it? Norfolk dumplings, for instance: is there no room for 
reform in these ? If there is, and Miss Martineau be truly patriotic, we 
think she might do her country more good in a dissertation upon dump- 
lings than by sending forth an epitome of Ma!i/hus on Population. 

It is that part of her work which relates to population, and which is 
to promulgate the idea of there being too many of us, which is the most 
objectionable part of Miss Marrixrau’s doctrines ; and what is here set 
forth is too repugnant to nature for us to believe that it was ever put on 
paper by one of her sex, The trials, of one sort and another, that 
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men have to undergo, sometimes render them perfectly callous. There 
are hardly any thoughts, however cruel and brutal, that some men have 
not mustered up in their brains to countenance an inhuman design. 
There have, to be sure, been instances in which individuals of the other 
sex have become perfectly destitute of humanity : but these are compara- 
tively very, very few, as all history shows, and as must necessarily be the 

case. Watch the change that, to a greater or less extent, commonly 
takes place between the age of twenty and that of thirty in men; com- 
pare it with anything of the same kind in women; and you will see what 
an immense difference there exists, in this respect, between the two sexes. 
The qualities of the heart and those of the head are, we think, more nearly 
identical than most people suppose. Yet it seems correct to make the dis- 
tinction ; for many a hot-headed honest youth is transformed, at man- 
hood, into a cold-hearted knave, without gaining one atom of real wisdom 
in the change. Now, it is to calculations made in this coldness of heart 
that the first thought of our being too many must be attributed. And, 
what a source this is for an idea affecting the happiness of mankind to 
spring from! How shall we think ofthe philosopher, or the philanthropist, 
who, when in the pursuit of learning, or considering what is best for his 
fellow-creatures, feels satisfied with such a conclusion? what fruits of 
sympathy with the rest of our species does this branch of ‘* useful know- 
ledge’’ promise to yield, when we observe, looking downwards from the 
blossom to the bottom of the stem, that its progress in growth has been 
promoted by what is exactly opposite to nature; that it was coldness, and 
not warmth, which produced the germin, and gave it life to move; that 
the first sprout took place amidst the chills of an indifference to the suf- 
ferings of poverty ? We say, that it is not to be believed, without better 
evidence than that of the lady’s name only appearing on the book, that 
Miss Martineau did herself write the surplus population part. It is but 
justice to presume, that she is amongst that great majority of women 
whose character, as respects purity or corruption of heart, is so strikingly 
contrasted with that of too many men, and that she ts not one of those 
comparatively few of her sex, the want of good feeling in whom is one 
of the most shocking vices of civil society. 

Leaving the Evrauminer to gallant Miss Martineau to the elbow of 
ministers of state, let us turn for a moment to those men, whoever they 
be, that have been at the elbow of the lady; and, pointing back to the 
paragraph prefixed to these remarks, le. us ask them—how they can feel 
satisfied at the sight of such announcements’ There is an air ‘of placid- 
ness in the mode of statement in this paragraph, which, knowing that the 
facts are but consequences proceeding from national wretchedness and 
degradation, is quite provoking ; but the man who first put it in print was, 
no doubt, some tyro of the depopulating school ; and therefore, though it 
is cool, that coolness is not at all to be wondered at. It does, however, 
seem to us a wonder, that so many of our countrymen have lent willing 
ears to the preachers against population ; and the fact that a great many 
have done so is among ‘the causes for which we are inclined to doubt the 
inte!lectual superiority of the present age as compared with former ages. 
Not that our own knowledge on the question of increase or decrease in 
population is greater than that of other people; we will not pretend, in 
this place, to be able to refute any part of what Dr. Mauruvs and his 
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followers have laid down, if it have not all been exploded already. But, 
when these men of deep research set about looking up a cause for pauper- 
ism, how came they to be so quickly and so well contented, and to stop, 
at the discovery of our mere increase in numbers ? The thought of our 
increasing to such an extent as that some of us must perish from want.of 
food, or be for ever cut off from our own country, is, whether the event be 
contemplated as a consequence of civilization, or as a predestination by 
nature, one of the most gloomy conceptions that the mind of man is 
capable of ; and he who foreboded this event with sincerity would naturally 
not do so without a great deal of reluctance, and even horror, because he 
must reflect that his own condition might be affected by it. It is like a 
prognostication of the world’s coming to an end, or of a comet’s being 
about to brush us with its fiery tail; not quite so frightful, perhaps; yet, 
quite frightful enough to make all of us hope that such a thing might 
never come to pass, to make every soul of the sineerely affrighted set his 
wits to work to account for the sorrows he beheld by a less dreadful reason. 
And why shall we not, in the present case, endeavour to find out a 
remedy for the ills we suffer, instead of, as the Malthusians do, propose 
measures the adoption of which would only render them less bearable. 
The facts, few and simple, that form the most material ground for argu- 
ment on this question, cannot be too often repeated :—that a few years 
ago the burden of taxation on the people was comparatively light, that 
the people were then without complaints, and that proofs of increase in 
population were then brought forward as evidence of national prosperity ; 
while, at the present day, taxes are heavier by tens of millions than the 
generation of any previous age has had to endure, our wise men are 
puzzling themselves to discover a cause for a great and general misery, 
and an opinion prevails, among the livers upon taxation, that if we do not 
stay the increase of our numbers, or go abroad, we must become a 
nation of wretched creatures. 

In spite of what naturally suggests itself as an experiment in this 
lamentable case, *‘ first,’’ say the anti-population men, ‘“‘ let us arrest the 
process of nature.”” As if we had not had too much of that already ! 
Connected with the frightful notion of there being too many of us, are all 
the obscure dogmas of Scotch economy. There are so many good things 
in the character of our neighbours the Scotch, that we are not fond of dis- 
covering their faults. And it is, perhaps, not so much a fault of theirs, 
if they have aided to deceive us, as of our own; for, what business had 
we to engage their talents in our case, if we did not seek to be hum 
bugged ? But these ‘‘ economists’? have been one of the greatest 
political pests that ever existed. Many of them may be conscientious : 
what, however, do their theories lead to? They begin at the wrong end. 
They are for teaching economy to the poor, in order to quell the cry of 
want. And how delightfully do the means of livelihood in the two, the 
rich and the poor, appear to be regulated by these economists! The one is 
to be gratified in its rapacity in proportion as it increases in extravagance ; 
the other is to be taught to contract its belly in proportion as the where- 
with to fill it is taken away. Why do they not first describe to the rich 
how unjust it is to drive the poor, by robbing them, to such rigid economy ? 
. Why not rather begin with the rich, and teach them that they might live 
upon less? True economy is no advocate of starvation; it does not 
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teach any of us to eat less than we require, as long as there is enough for 
all, It only requires that we should make the best use of what we have 
and not that we should be satisfied with less than is wanted. There 
always will be rich as well as poor ; a scheme for equalizing the fortunes 
of all men would be worthy of none but the ‘‘ economists” themselves. 
The rich whose right to live without labour we question are those, simply, 
who derive their living from unnecessary taxation. 

We believe, indeed, that there is bad, very bad, management of means 
amongst us, and that this want of economy pervades all society in Eng- 
Jand down to the lowest ; and, from what we have seen of Scotch people, 
we are disposed to think the practical part of their economy must be 
infinitely better than ours. But do not let us suffer arch roguery to 
bring over professors of economy from the wise nation, to teach the poor 
to believe that their poverty arises from their own want of management, 
instead of coming, as it does, from those who have made poverty and 
improvidence and misery coeval. Surely if the day of necessity requires the 
labouring poor to make the best of their little all in order not to be 
a burden on those rich who have a right to their riches, it requires also 
that the rich without any right should be moderate in the use of means 
which are derived from the poor man’s pocket. With what just indig- 
nation may the labourer turn round to the gentleman who reproaches him 
with bad management ! why should not the poor have his luxuries as well 
as the rich, as long as he has means to indulge in them? “No,” say 
the economists, ‘‘ you have not enough to be luxurious with ; all “yt 
with you is extravagance.” ‘‘ But why should we not have more ?” i 
the reply ; “‘ why take away so much of ours for yourselves ? leave us 
our own, and we will not come to you for assistance.” It appears to be 
the favourite object with the ‘‘ economists ’’ to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer. Means are to be increased among the former, 
forsooth, for the good of the nation, for national prosperity’s sake; and 
the latter are to be taught contentment in an increase of poverty—why ? 
—for their own good, say the ‘‘ economists :”’ and so they may say, and 
continue to say; but never will this logic go down with their pupils of the 
poor. ‘Qh, no,”’ savs the poor man very sensibly (bad manager as he 
is, in common with his affluent neighbour), ‘‘Oh, no; if there is to be 
** Juxury, let us all have our share of the enjoyment, especially those who 
** earn what they gain; give us back that by which you take away too 
** much, and then we may have a part of the luxury and be economical 
** too.” Along with the ‘‘ economy” advice come plans for emigration, 
the turning of us out to make room for our betters; which we have ever 
looked upon as a thing at once the cruellest towards the people sent away, 
and the most dishonourable to’our country. Mr. Stuart, in his book 
on America, expresses, like almost all others who witness such ac ts, the 
greatest horror at the buying and selling of s!aves, and, more particularly, 
the separating of those of them from each other whom nature has bound 
together. Reading the paragraph above quoted, and knowing how our 
paupers are treated, they being, in some instances, sold by auction, there 
is too much resemblance, we think, between the tw o sets of slaves, for an 
Englishman not to be ashamed on comparing them. 

Emigration, such as is here above described, is shocking. It is a cir- 
cumstance in the fate of our fellow-cregtures to produce feelings of melan- 
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choly, something of the same kind as one would have on hearing that so 
many unfortunate beings had been buried alive beneath a ruin, sunk in 
the sea, or consumed in a fire. It is, at all events, in the estimation of 
some of the sufferers, very nearly as bad as a natural death. We are 
opposed to it, and hate to see it going on. Those who leave the country 
from taste need excite no painful sympathy ; but it is far different with 
others, who go hence because if they were to stay here they would be 
starved. And it is not a safe argument to contend that the poor do not 
suffer from expatriation, and the being cut off from all the ties of home, 
because their feelings are not fine; for this is only countenancing that 
inhuman excuse of the black slave-holder, who justifies what he does by 
contending that the negro is of a nature inferior to his own. 

When the thought of ‘‘ surplus population ’’ was more the talk than it 
is just now, in the year 1526, the Edinburgh Review published a grand 
article on this subject, in which it said (speaking of Ireland), that in order 
to make any decided and palpable improvement in the condition of the 
people, the emigration would have to be conducted on a very large scale ; 
that the removing of a few thousand individuals, unless it were in the way 
of experiment, would be little better than absolute loss; and that, in 
order to lay the foundations of a radical change, it might be necessary to 
remove a seventh part of the entire population of Ireland, or nearly one 
million of human beings! These are the Reviewer’s own words. Only 
think, of removing one-seventh of Mr. O’Connexv’s finest peasantry in 
the world! <A radical change with a vengeance ; and not only tearing up 
a country’s strength by the roots, but carrying it a long way for trans- 
plantation. The “dismal din, however, has of late so far died away, that 
an article of this kind may be already turned back to for the same objects 
of interest in curiosity and amusement as those with which men study the 
absurdities of Paganism. 

If any ‘‘ radical change’’ be necessary, all we mean by our present 
observations is, to protest against its being attempted by measures tending 
to do further injury to those whose wants are the greatest. It is said that 
Miss Martineau has been patronised by the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.”’ And if such be the fact, we give this authoress 
joy on the event. The endeavours to degrade the poor and to deny them 
their rights, which have appeared in publications under her name, are 
worthy of a Society who have Humbug for their Minerva: we are quite 
ashamed to say w ho for their magnus Apollo, T 


THE ETRUSCANS 


FROM A TRAVELLER IN ITALY. 


Rome, 18th February, 1833. 
Journeyine along through the Maremme, I saw much to interest, and 
even to astonish; some beautiful scenery; nature in a wild, savage, 
uncultivated, barren state ; antiquities which, while they carry us back to 
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a period anterior to historical document, astonish us by their grandeur 
and massy strength; monuments of the power of that ancient people 
the Etruscans, who chiefly inhabited a tract of country now almost a 
desert waste. The atmosphere is pestilential ; the very Tyrrenian sea, 
source of its ancient power, has become a scourge, for malaria (pestilen- 
tial air) is in part attributable to the quantity of sea-weed it throws up to 
rot upon the shore. To the wondrous monuments the Maremme contain, 
I should like to turn the attention of our countrymen; for I have met 
with few who have even an idea of their existence. J am not aware that 
there is any work descriptive of them, that is to say, to the extent they 
deserve. The present Grand Duke of Tuscany is restoring the via Aurelia, 
a noble undertaking, and which will do much towards ameliorating the 
condition of these countries, and will encourage travellers to visit them, 
when some worthy pen may describe the marvels they contain. 

A friend of mine, the Abate Pirrort, in the autumn of the year 1831, 
proposed to me a journey to Rome, by the ria Aurelia, 1 embraced 
with ardour this proposal ; and we set out from Florence on the evening 
of the 21st October, my friend as antiquary, myself as draughtsman. 

With the assistance of my friend | will endeavour to give a brief 
account of my journey. But before commencing permit me to offer you 
a short essay on the state of opinion with regard to the Efruscans, per- 
haps a necessary introduction to the narrative, which will occupy sub- 
sequent letters. I need not say much upon the long-debated question of 
the origin of the Etruscans, a question which has puzzled and divided the 
learned of all countries: some wishing to prove that they derived their 
origin from the Asiatics; others from the Greeks; a less numerous 
party seek among the northern tribes of Europe the ancestors of this 
celebrated people: but the arguments offered in support of these various 
opinions are weak and unsatisfactory. Whatever may have been the 
derivation of the Etruscans, for a long period they reigned over the 
fairest and most productive portions of Italy; the whole peninsula 
respecting (if not subject as some aver to) a power which maintained its 
sway by its superiority in the arts both of peace and war. After the con- 
quest of Etruria by the Romans, her ancient institutions gradually be- 
came extinct; her religion, her sciences, and her language, perished. 
When a spirit of inquiry, and a love of literature and art, arose in ancient 
Rome, the history of the primitive people of Italy, nay, that of the origin 
of-Rome herself, seemed lost in the night of bygone ages; nothing 
remaining but a maze of traditionary legend; suddenly the Greeks, un- 
compromising lovers of their own country, and jealous of the glory of 
all others, appeared, and became authors of works in which they endea- 
voured to prove, that Italy was originally colonized by themselves, and 
that to them she owed her arts and civilization. Dionysius Hauicar- 
NASSUS has speculated on the probable origin of the Italians. Judging 
by his history, it would appear that the Greek opinion did not find man 
supporters among the Romans, but rather, that a notion prevailed, that 
the Etruscans came from Lydia or Meonia, and that they were powerful 
and ¢ivilized long ere the Greeks had emerged from a state of barbarism. 

The impostor Amnivs of Viterbo, in the twelfth century, embraced 
with ardour the latter opinion, and conceived that the Italians owe to 
Janus (or Noan) their existence as a people. When, however, Grecian 
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literature became more known and studied, the Grecian opinion obtained 
numerous advocates, and has maintained its ground with a large party to 
the present day. The opposite opinion has found powerful supporters in 
Fazio pecut Userti in his Ditfamondo, in Leanpro Avserti, in Mon- 
signor Guarnacci, and in many other learned Italians; especially since 
the discovery of the vases called Italo Greci ; the anti-Greek opinion has 
likewise been supported by the Prince of C ANINO, and the learned Ex- 
LenistTa, the Abate Amari, founding their arguments on the same base as 
do their adversaries, i. e. on the antiquities discovered in the excavations 
made at Ulcia, which brought to light tombs containing vases, &c attract- 
ing the admiration of the learned. One party consider the paintings on 
these vases as representing facts in ancient Italian story ; the opposite 
party, on the contrary, affirm, that they are representations of Greek 
fables. The Prince of Canixo observes, that—following the opinions of 
the Abbe Rainier pe Fourmont, of Harpiver Fvueretr, of BARTHELEMY, 
and many other French academicians; after the deluge the three sons of 
Noau divided among themselves the earth, and instructed their children, 
now occupiers of a renovated world, in the arts of the people who had 
antecedently occupied it. From the plains of Sennaar, population, 
sciences, and civilization, rapidly spread towards the east and towards the 
west ; Chaldea, Ezypt, and Italy, formed the three primitive empires from 
which sprang all other nations. Tie Italian peninsula, inhabited by the 
Japhet, enjoyed for a series of years a profound tranquillity, 
veriod has been denominated the #ge of gold. The patriarchal 
nent, overturned in other countries, long endured in happy Italy. 
_ ssterity of Japhet gradually established themselves in Atolia and 
Greece ; at first by means of isolated persons, adventurers, huntsmen, 
and hardy navigators, might occupy and gradually colonize the shore 
and interior of surrounding countries, and these first inhabitants have 
been represented by poets as having tails, probably from the circumstance 
of their being dressed in the skins of animals; fables which, at a recent 
period, were renewed by the discoverers of the American continent in 
their accounts of its savage inhabitants. Continued civil wars among the 
descendants of Shem constrained the least successful among them to emi- 
grate westward ; pursued by the swords of the Assyrians, the Typhonians, of 
Joshua, Rhameses, and Sesostris, these persecuted tribes sought refuge in 
Italy, then enjoying peace and tranquillity under the mild government of 
Saturn, whilst the rest of the world was but the scene of bloody discord 
and ferocious warfare. The land of Misraim, the land of Chus, and the 
land of Chittim (fair Italy), are three names in the sacred pages, three 
shining beacons high upraised, serving as guides to the human intellect, 
so that, in its daring and inquisitive researches, it may not lose itself in 
a sea of poetic invention and fable. We have found among the works of 
French Academicians (continues the prince) a most satisfactory reply to 
the principal argument of those (ultra Grecas) who would prove that from 
Greece came the civilization of the west. 

The Pelasgians (says Dionysius Halicarnassus), having consulted the 
oracle of Dodona, were answered that the land of Saturn should become 
their home. They embarked in numerous vessels, and departing from 
Arcadia, arrived in Italy. Other authors object, that the Arcadians at 
that time had no fleet, and that Greece was in a state of barbarism : how 
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then could the Arcadians provide the Pelasgians with numerous vessels ? 
The Pelasgians did not come from Greece, but from Egypt, Assyria, 
Pheenicia, and the land of Canaan ; countries disturbed by war, and pro- 
vided with vessels in which those who fled their revolutions might embark. 
Navigation was then in its infancy, and mariners did not dare, as in the 
present day, toconfront the tempest, and launch out into the open sea, 
guided by art and the compass; but crept along the sinuosities of the 
coasts, 

The wandering Pelasgians fleeing from Egypt and the east, could not 
reach the Saturnian shores but by coasting Greece and her islands ; some 
of them probably settled on her coast ; some may have travelled over 
land, others in large oriental and Phoenician vessels, would finally arrive 
in Etruria, where they would unite the arts and inventions of the heirs of 
Shem to those of the heirs of Japhet, already a powerful people. These 
ideas of the Prince of Canino are at least flattering to the Italians. 

Virgil, the imitator and follower of Homer, has described the origin of 
the Italians in the AZneid, as Homer did that of the Greeks in the Iliad. 
Had Virgil produced fables opposed to received opinion, his adulation 
would have been too barefaced, and would have been at once condemned ; 
to avoid a danger of this sort, we must believe that a man learned as 
Virgil was, would ascribe to the Etruscans that origin which was gene- 
rally credited in his time, an age of great literary advancement. 

He recounts that A°neas was a descendant of Dardanus, whose ances- 
tors were the Tyrrenians of Cortona, an ancient Etruscan city. This 
epoch is evidently anterior to the Trojan war, and consequently to the 
civilization of Greece ; and it is probable that then arts and sciences 
flourished among the Tyrrenians or Etrurians, Pliny asserts that in his 
time there might be seen “ antique picture ercellentissime forme” of a 
date anterior to the foundation of Rome. These pictures may at least be 
considered as productions of the age of Homer, who, although he makes 
no direct mention of painting, yet speaks of subjects nearly related. 
Perhaps we may consider the Vulcentine vases of Prince Canino as being 
of the same date, if not of an earlier. 

I have now given you a short account of the notions prevalent among 
the Italians, on the subject of the origin of the Etruscans. Let me say a 
few words on their history down to the present time.* Before the Roman 
empire, the Tuscan dominions extended very far, both by sea and land, 
the very names of the two seas by which Italy is nearly surrounded being 
an argument of the mighty power of this people ; for the Italians call the 
one the Tuscan sea, from the common name of the nation ; and the other 
the Adriatic, from Adria, a Tuscan colony. The Greeks call them the 
Tyrrenian and Adriatic seas. This people, in twelve cities, inhabited the 
country extending to both seas; and by sending out colonies equal in 
number to their mother cities, first on this side of the Apennines towards 
the lower sea, and afterwards on the other side, possessed all the country 
beyond the Po, even to the Alps, excepting the corner belonging to the 
Venetians, who dwelt round a bay of the sea. Nor can it be questioned 
that this was the origin of the Alpine nations, especially of the Rhete, 
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who, by the situation of their country, are grown so barbarous that they 
retain nothing of their ancestors, but only some remains of their language, 
and even that corrupted.* The Tyrrenians, among other things, were 
famous for their infantry. They invented the trumpet, a warlike instru- 
ment, and which was called Tyrrenian ; they likewise invented the fasces 
and the toga, to which they added the Pretesta. They conferred with 
these ornaments dignity on their chief captains. Besides, the Etrurians 
encouraged navigation, and lorded it over the Ionian sea, on which they 
bestowed its name, and would have colonized even countries whose shores 
are washed by the great ocean, had they not been prevented by the 
Carthaginians, their great maritime rivals. So extensive became the 
power of this people, that Aristides, in his oration in praise of Bacchus, 
boasts that that hero subjugated India and the Tyrrenians, otherwise 
speaking, the whole known world: by the first being meant the east, by 
the second the west. The Tuscans built many cities in Italy, and forty- 
eight years before the foundation of Rome, the celebrated Capua, so called 
from being the chief of the twelve Lucumonies, in the southern division 
of the Peninsula: Nola and Pompeii were also subject to it. The power 
of Capua, likewise known by the name of Volturna Etruscorum, rose to 
an astonishing pitch of greatness, but was finally ruined and sacked by 
the Samnites, who, by treachery, entered the city. Surrounded by such 
power and dominion, and by the greatest of the Etruscan cities, who can 
believe that a little country like Latium could preserve itself independent, 
and finally overturn them, destroying even their customs and language ? 
The opinion of Mr. Neibuhr is the most probable, that before the time of 


Romulus, Rome was an Etruscan city. Evander, showing A‘neas the 
Palatine and surrounding places, says — 


“ Hee duo preterea disjectis oppida muris, 
Reliquias veterumque vides monimenta virorum. 
Hance Janus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit urbum: 
Janiculum huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen.” 


AEN. lib. viii. ver. 355. 


Janus and Saturn, first kings, and then gods, of the Etruscans, were 
likewise the gods of Latium, together with Pan and Taurus; and this 
appears also to have struck Dionysius Halicarnassus. In fact, the two 
colonies, Janiculum and Saturnia, were so dependent on their neigh- 
bours, that they were obliged to take their salt from the saline of Ostia 
belonging to the Veii. I will not dwell upon the skill in divination, auru- 
spical and sacrificial, of the Etruscans. Suffice it to say, that they ren- 
dered themselves celebrated by their cognizance of such matters, and 
filled the office of the priesthood, with signal success, among all nations. 
They had likewise numerous temples, the most famous of which was that 
called Janum Volterra, where the deputies of the twelye Lucumonies of 
the centre, assembled to debate upon the affairs of the state, whether 
peaceful or warlike, and upon the choice of their kings. Bossi, in his 
history of Viterbo, relates that upon digging in his garden, a beautiful 
Mosaic was discovered, representing an eagle with a crown of laurel in 
his beak, besides a sort of tripod, a mitre, and an episcopal infula, repre- 
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senting those used by the Catholic bishops of the present day. These 
ornaments were worn by the Lucumonial kings, and were sent to Tar- 
quinius Priscus with others, by the twelve Lucumoni of the centre, when 
that monarch was chosen their chief. Dion. Hal. says, that the mitre 
and toga of the Etruscans differed but slightly from that worn by the Per- 
sian kings. The person of the king among the Etruscans was held sacred, 
and probably he exercised the office of high-priest, as did the Egyptian 
sovereigns from whom they were descendants. After reaching to an 
extraordinary pitch of greatness, they fell from their splendour, effemi- 
nated by luxury, and enervated by the long continuance of peace, which 
their successes had procured for them. Thus Diodorus Siculus expresses 
himself: the Tyrrenians invented the portico to keep at a distance 
clamorous clients, which porticos were, in consequence of their useful- 
ness, adopted by the Romans, and rendered perfectly elegant. Living 
in a productive country, the Etruscans industriously cultivated the 
soil, and reaped a rich return for their labours, sufficient not only 
for their necessities, but plentiful to excess. They prepared the 
well-loaded table twice-a-day, decorating it with vases of flowers, 
and cups of precious metals; the guests were served by numerous 
slaves, young, and rivalling each other in beauty. These slaves lived 
sumptuously, in separate apartments, and were magnificently attired. 
Degenerated from their ancient virtues, the Etruscans became the prey 
of barbarian conquerors: the Gauls destroyed the cities north of the Po ; 
the Samnites those of the northern regions of Italy; and the Romans 
those of the centre. In the time of Romulus the Etruscan cities were in 
their decline, and that adventurer adroitly made use of their arms to con- 
solidate his power. 

The Lucumoni of Vetulonia assisted him in his wars with the Sabines, 
and occupied a quarter of Rome called Luceraze. To this circumstance 
Propertius alludes in his verse :— 


“ Prima galleritus posuit praetor in Lucino ;" 


which verse has been the subject of so much controversy among tne 
commentators on this elegant poet. The mighty state was divided into 
twelve cantons, called Lucumonies, which were ruled by twelve chiefs, 
who enjoyed sovereign authority ; and the names of these twelve capital 
cities were, Clusium, Perusia, Cortona, Arretium, Volterra, Vetulonium, 
Rupella, Tarquini, J olsinii, Care, Falerii, and Veii. These states were 
bounded by the Tyrrenian sea, the Apennines, the 7/ber, and the Magra. 
The Magra is distant from the Tiber, according to Strabo, 2,500 stadii ; 
according to Polybius, only 1,450. Pliny says 279 miles. But the 
diversity of the admeasurements depends on the different directions taken, 
some measuring through the interior, some along the coast. In the year 
of Rome 470, the Etruscan power was overthrown in the battle near the 
lake of V’ademoni. 

The nation remained subject to the Romans until the time of Han- 
nibal, when the Arretines declared themselves in favour of that officer ; 
they drew along with them other Etruscan cities, but the fortune of Rome 
prevailed. They again rebelled in the Marsican war; the inhabitants of 
Arezzo, Fiesole, and Chiusi, uniting to shake off the Roman yoke, but 
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this effort only caused the ruin of Arezzo and Chiusi. Etruria ever after 
partook in the fortune of Rome, whether adverse or prosperous. The 
cities on the coast, and also the central, embraced at a later period the 
party of Marius, and distinguished themselves in the social war, and in 
the conspiracy of Catiline : Sylla entered them as a conqueror ; some he 
destroyed, others he injured ; he afterwards restored them, and sent colo- 
nies to inhabit them. They afterwards shared in the calamities of the 
Roman empire, especially in the time of Honorius and Arcadius, from 
the attacks of the Goths and Lombards; when the latter people were 
overcome by Charlemagne, Tuscany was divided between the Emperor 
andthe Pope. The incursions of the Hungarians, the Saracens, and the 
Turks; the invasion of Henry [V. emperor of Germany, who took by 
force and nearly ruined Roselle, Popolonia, Saturnia, Ausedonia, Soana, 
and Vulria, in the year 1080 ; and, finaliy, the wars of the republic of 
Vienna, against the Dukes of Santa Flora, completed the ruin of 
Etruria. 

The Maremme, cursed by that scourge malaria, has become a neglected 
and almost depopulated territory. 


C. W. 


TAX ON NEWSPAPERS. 


Ix consequence of the heavy stamp duty now existing on newspapers, 


the price of a daily paper, at sevenpence for each day's copy, amounts to 
no less a sum than nine pounds and two shillings a year. We have taken 
some pains to gather together those observations of the newspaper press 
itself, which oppose the removing of this tax, and it was our intention to 
lay the collection before our readers. But it is so much like all other 
endeavours made by monopolists to show why monopoly ought to be 
encouraged, that we shall give place to but little of it. In the last 
Number of Fraser's Magazine, however, in which the epithet of ‘* shabby ”’ 
is applied to Mr. Butwer, because that gentleman has proposed to have 
the tax abolished, there are the following remarks : 
‘“* The question of removing the stamp duty off newspapers is one of 
more serious importance than may appear at first sight, and therefore 
we shall not attempt to discuss it here; but we may remark, that every 
one connected with the newspaper trade, whether as proprietor, editor, 
‘ or writer, with whom we have conversed, and we have many opportu- 
nities of knowing the sentiments of that body, exclaim against the 
uncalled-for impertinence of such persons as this Bulwer, in proposing 
to legislate on their concerns, without condescending to make the 
slightest communication with them (!). They think that they have a 
right to expect, that the courtesy employed towards other trades should 
be exercised in their case, and that some inquiry should be made into 
their opinions and feelings before laws which may so vitally affect them 
should be enacted.”’ 
This is worth the attention of our readers. Here are really strong 
grounds of objection distinctly made known to us. Is it but a trade, then, 
after all? The ignorant public, whose eyes these proprietors, editors, or 
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writers, profess to keep open, have been simple enough to suppose that 
this was not a mere trade, and that the concerns of newspaper-makers 
were conducted on ‘‘ independent principles”! The proprietors, &c, 
should not exclaim against uncalled-for impertinence in Mr. Butwer ; for 
his proposition is only in compliance with what those whom he represents 
desire ; and they, the readers of newspapers, never understood that pro- 
prietors, editors, and writers of newspapers, were to be placed on a foot- 
ing with common traders, until now, when, for the last shift to save their 
own lives, these proprietors, &c. come out and assert the degrading fact 
themselves. But if these men are to be considered as traders, how do 
they expect to be ranked ? They talk of ‘* their concerns ’’ just as if they 
were of as much importance in business as merchants, dealers in staple 
commodities, manufacturers of iron, woollen, or cotton, or tradesmen of 
some sort, the convenience of whose shops is indispensably necessary to 
the community, like that of the shops of bakers, butchers, grocers, 
cheesemongers, linendrapers, &c. Their concerns, indeed : and the idea 
of a member of parliament, ‘‘ condescending to make the slightest com- 
** munication with tiem ;’’ just as if their concerns were any concern to 
the public ; as if it would do the nation any harm if the trade of every 
man of them were ruined to-morrow. ‘The newspaper trade is a market 
overt, with an immense impost on all who attempt to enter it. How the 
dealers would precisely define the nature of their commodity we are at 
a loss to imagine. They seem to us, hcwever, to be like so many capi- 
talists, who, having employed their funds in the collecting of addled eggs, 
are naturally jealous of throwing the market really open to others who, 
though not possessed of so much means to speculate with, would be 
likely to find more purchasers for eggs of a sounder quality, 

The question is, it is true, as Fraser says, one of more serious import- 
ance than may appear at first sight: serious, indeed, to the “‘ trade”! 
and so much so, that we were not at all surprised when the government’s 
own proposition to take off taxes on the press was so quickly laid on the 
shelf after it had been broached. We wondered, knowing how little 
honesty of motive belongs to the Whigs, what could have induced them 
to propose this. It would appear that they never had reflected on the 
natural consequences of the measure. With the aid of the gentlemen of 
the ‘‘ trade,”” who no sooner heard of what was proposed than they raised 
their cry, the Whigs soon learnt all the dangers of an untaxed press. 
They learnt that monopoly alone could preserve the means of deception ; 
and this it was that made the Whigs drop their measure of freedom for 
the press in as great haste as if it had burned their fingers. But we hope 
that Mr. Butwer will pursue his intended object; and we are glad to 
hear that the newspaper ‘‘ trade”’ are so enraged with him, because his 
not condescending to have any thing to say with them is an earnest of his 
sincerity of motive to do some practical good. 

We were saying, that a daily paper in our country costs the sum of 
91. 2s. a year. This is a Jarge sum of money for a man of small fortune 
to pay for reading one newspaper. It is a large outlay, for that single 
purpose, with a man of three or four hundreds a year; and for even a 
much richer man, if he have a family to provide for. Let us compare 
this sum with that which is paid in other countries. The French (we need 
not go so far as to America) have only one paper that costs them so much 
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as 100 francs the year. That paper is the Moniteur; and its cost, 
100 francs, is 41. 3s. 4d. sterling. Almost all the other French papers 
are of one price, and cost 80 francs the year, or 3/. 6s. 8d. of our money ; 
and the French papers are published on Sundays as well as other days. 
Our papers pay a tax of 4d. on each copy: those of the French pay 
1 sous, an English halfpenny. Taking the whole of our tax off, what we 
should have to pay, according to the present price (3/. 18s.), would still 
be more by 11s. 4d. than the Débats or the Constitutionnel costs with its 
stamp and all included. This, too, is leaving the enormous tax upon 
paper quite out of consideration. 

There is a pamphlet, by the Baron Massias (published some time last 
year), which gives an account of the state of political parties in France ; 
and prefixed to the Baron’s observations we find a table containing an 
account of the politics, and of the number of subscribers to and readers 
of each of the twenty principal journals in Paris.. We have no acquaint- 
ance with the writer, and do not know how far his authority is to be relied 
upon. But his table, unless it contain material errors, which is not pro- 
bable, yields some useful information. We should observe, in explanation 
to it, that the purchase of French papers is generally by subscription. 





Number of 
Names of Journals, and their Parties. | Subse + tinal Number of Readers. 





(Moniteur - 

Journal de Paris 

Nouvelliste - 

Figaro - 

< Constitution de 1830 

Débats - - - 

Constitutionmel - 
Commerce - - 

| Temps - - - 

Messager « - 


| 2,800 Reckoning ten 
| 4,000 readers for each 
1,600 subscription, you 
1,100 have— 
2,600 
12,000 | 
16,500 | 
1,800 | 
6,500 | 
1,500 — 50,400 
multiplied by 10. 





- 
- 
zD 
3 
2 
) 
- 


9,000 | 

4,500 

2,000 | 
700 =| 

200 — £16,400 

the same, 


( Gazette . . 

| Quotidienne - - 

« Courrier de l'Europe 
Le Revenant - 
Bridoison - - 


CARLISTS, 


| National - 4,200 
< Tribune - * 1,100 
Corsaire - 900 | 
Révolution - 1100 — 15,700 
___ the same. 





| | 
( Courrier Frangais 8,400 | 
| 


| REPUBLICANS, 





| ' 
Total........20 | 82,500 | 825,000 
} 








We cannot say whether this be exactly correct; and this is a calcula- 
tion relating, principally, to the number of readers. The Baron is a 
‘“‘ Constitutionalist,” as it is called, and may not, perhaps, have done 
justice to the extremes of Carlis¢ and Republican, We ~ that Mr, 

Cobbett’s Mag.—No. 3. 
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Butwer will produce full particulars of comparison between England, and 
France, and America. 

But another great ground of complaint is, the enormous duty on adver- 
tisements. In some respects this is even worse than the stamp-duty. 
The tax on each advertisement (3s. 6d.) amounts to one-half the sum that 
the shortest notice is ever inserted for; seven shillings being the price 
for a single line only. There are many persons who care not much about 
reading newspapers at all, and to whom, therefore, the monopoly in the 
newspaper ‘‘ trade” itself is no great injury. But the newspaper 
‘‘ trade’ is accompanied by another monopoly, one which injures all 
other classes of persons with whom advertising is necessary. A man may 
have something to offer for sale by which he*hopes, and perhaps deserves, 
to make his fortune: but it must be advertised to be heard of; and to 
advertise requires a fortune already in hand; none but a capitalist can 
bear the expense of it ;.and here, unwarranted pretension, favoured by 
money, starts into notice, and obtains approval, while the efforts of real 
merit remain crippled for want of the public’s being made acquainted 
with them. In France these advertisements cost about one third of their 
price in England: in America they cost still less ; that is to say, in all 
those parts of the Union where the press is really free. There are some 
parts of that country, however, the liberty enjoyed in which is described 
by Mr. Sruart’s late work in the following way. In speaking of New 
Orleans, Mr. Sruarr says : 


“ The laws respecting the slaves are as cruelly strict and tyrannical here as at 
Charleston, or in Georgia. The state legislature have now, on the 6th and 17th 
days of March, passed two acts, not many days before I reached New Orleans, 
containing most objectionable provisions. 

“ The first act provides, lst. That whosoever shall write, print, publish, or dis- 
tribute anything having a tendency to create discontent among the free coloured 
population of this state, or insubordination among the slaves therein, shall, at 
the discretion of the court, suffer death, or imprisonment at hard labour for 
life. 

“« 2d. That whosoever shall use language in any public discourse, from the bar, 
the bench, the stage, the pulpit, or in any place, or in private discourse or con- 
versation, or shall make use of signs or actions, having a tendency to produce 
discontent among the free coloured population in this state, or to excite insubor- 
dination among the slaves therein, or whosoever shall knowingly be instru- 
mental in bringing into this state any paper, pamphlet, or book, having such 
a tendency, as aforesaid, shall, at the discretion of the court, suffer at hard 
labour not less than three years, nor more than twenty years, or death. 

“ 3d. That all persons who shall teach, or permit, or cause to be taught, any 
slave in this state to read or write, shall be imprisoned not less than one, nor 
more than twelve, months. 

“ The second act provides, Ist. For the expulsion from the state of all free 
people of colour, who came into it subsequently to the year 1807; and then 
confirms a former law, prohibiting all free persons of colour whatever from 
entering the State of Louisiana. 

“ 2d. It sentences to imprisonment, or hard labour for life, all free persons of 
colour, who, having come into the state, disobey an order for their departure. 

“ 3d. It enacts, that ifany white person shall be convicted of being the author, 
printer, or publisher, of any written or printed paper within the state, or shall 
use any language with the intent to disturb the peace, or security of the same, in 
relation to the slaves or the people of this state, or to diminish that respect which 
is commanded to free people of colour for the whites, such person shall be fined 
in a sam not less than 300 dollars, nor exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned 
for a term not less than six months, nor exceeding three years; and that, if any 
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free person of colour shall be convicted of such offence, he shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine not exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned at hard labour for a time 
“ not less than three years and not exceeding five years, and afterwards banished 
“ for life. 

“ And 4th. It enacts, that in all cases it shall be the duty of the attorney- 
general and the several district attorneys, under the penalty of removal from 
uffice, to prosecute the said free persons of colour for violations of the act, or, 
whenever they shall be required to prosecute the said free persons of colour by any 
“ citizen of this state. 

“ These acts are signed by Mr. Roman, speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; by Mr. Smith, president of the Senate; and by Mr. Dupre, governor of 
“ the State of Louisiana, all in March 1832. 

“ Nothing can be more clear than that neither the liberty of the press, nor the 
liberty of speech, exists in a state cr country where such laws are to be found on 
the statute-book. The following occurrence proves, pretty convincingly, the 
“ truth of this observation. It took place on one of the last days of March, 
while I was at New Orleans : — A slave,was hung there for some trifling offence, 
but none of the newspapers took the slightest notice of the execution; the 
editors being naturally afraid that their doing so might be construed into an 
offence against the laws passed only a few days previously. 1 only accidentally 
heard of the execution some days after it happened, and was told there were not 
‘ thirty persons present at it. 

“ What makes the severity of those laws even more galling is, that their retro- 
spective effect forces into banishment many citizens of New Orleans,—free 
men of colour,-who were among the most conspicuous defenders of the state 
‘ during the invasion of the British in 1814. 

“ The enactment against writings was intended to be enforced against the only 
‘ liberal paper at New Orleans, “ Le Liberal,” which occasionally inserted articles 
‘ favourable to the black population. 

“ The publication of newspapers is not a thriving speculation in the despotic 
“ states of the Union. I view South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, decidedly f 
“ in that light, because in those states the liberty of the press is denied altogether mht 
‘ to the coloured, and, in a very considerable degree, to the white population. 
‘ Compare the increase of newspapers in some of the free states with their 
present condition in the three slave-holding states to which I have alluded, 
‘ and the result will go far to establish my proposition. Sixty-six newspapers 
were published in the State of New York in the year 1810: 211 are now pub- 
“ lished. Seventy-one newspapers were published in Pennsylvania in 1810: 185 
are now published. Fourteen newspapers were published in Ohio in 1810: 
sixty-six are now published. But in South Carolina ten newspapers were 
published in 1810, and only sixteen now. Thirteen newspapers were pub- 
lished in Georgia in 1810, and only the same number now. Ten newspapers 
‘ were published in Louisiana in 1810, and now only nine are published. Louisiana 
is the only state in which the number of newspapers has decreased during the 
last twenty years, and yet during that period the population has increased from 
“ 20,845 to 215,272, that is to say, the population is mine times as great as it 
was in 1810, and the effect of the arbitrary laws has been such, as to render the 
number of newspapers less for 215,000 inhabitants than for 20,000,—so much 
‘ for slavery and a government despotic, so far as concerns a great part,—more 
than one-half of its population.” 














































Such is the poor ‘* liberty of the press ” in the really freest country in 
the world! And what does this show? Here we have at once the 
utmost liberty and the most abject slavery exhibited under one and the same 
union of states, the motto of which is, ‘‘ E pluribus unum.” What does 
this show, but that if slavery is to exist, all right to freedom must of 
necessity be given up? Take all those parts of America where slavery 
is of no profit to the dealers in it, and you will find no countries where so 
much liberty is enjoyed ; but look to those wherein the system of coercion 
is expedient, and the mode of rule is worthy of the worst state of despot- 
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Butwer will produce full particulars of comparison between England, and 
France, and America. 

But another great ground of complaint is, the enormous duty on adver- 
tisements. In some respects this is even worse than the stamp-duty. 
The tax on each advertisement (3s. 6d.) amounts to one-half the sum that 
the shortest notice is ever inserted for; seven shillings being the price 
for a single line only. There are many persons who care not much about 
reading newspapers at all, and to whom, therefore, the monopoly in the 
newspaper ‘‘ trade” itself is no great injury. But the newspaper 
‘* trade’ is accompanied by another monopoly, one which injures all 
other classes of persons with whom advertising is necessary. A man may 
have something to offer for sale by which he*hopes, and perhaps deserves, 
to make his fortune: but it must be advertised to be heard of; and to 
advertise requires a fortune already in hand; none but a capitalist can 
bear the expense of it; and here, unwarranted pretension, favoured by 
money, starts into notice, and obtains approval, while the efforts of real 
merit remain crippled for want of the public’s being made acquainted 
with them. In France these advertisements cost about one third of their 
price in England: in America they cost still less; that is to say, in all 
those parts of the Union where the press is really free. There are some 
parts of that country, however, the liberty enjoyed in which is described 
by Mr. Sruarr’s late work in the following way. In speaking of New 
Orleans, Mr, Sruarr says : 


“ The laws respecting the slaves are as cruelly strict and tyrannical here as at 
Charleston, or in Georgia. The state legislature have now, on the 6th and 17th 
days of March, passed two acts, not many days before I reached New Orleans, 
containing most objectionable provisions. 

“ The first act provides, lst. That whosoever shall write, print, publish, or dis- 
tribute anything having a tendency to create discontent among the free coloured 
population of this state, or insubordination among the slaves therein, shall, at 
a discretion of the court, suffer death, or imprisonment at hard labour for 
ife. 

“« 2d. That whosoever shall use language in any public discourse, from the bar, 
the bench, the stage, the pulpit, or in any place, or in private discourse or con- 
versation, or shall make use of signs or actions, having a tendency to produce 
discontent among the free coloured population in this state, or to excite insubor- 
dination among the slaves therein, or whosoever shall knowingly be instru- 
mental in bringing into this state any paper, pamphlet, or book, having such 
a tendency, as aforesaid, shall, at the discretion of the court, suffer at hard 
labour not less than three years, nor more than twenty years, or death. 

“« 3d. That all persons who shall teach, or permit, or cause to be taught, any 
slave in this state to read or write, shall be imprisoned not less than one, nor 
more than twelve, months. 

“ The second act provides, Ist. For the expulsion from the state of all free 
people of colour, who came into it subsequently to the year 1807; and then 
confirms a former law, prohibiting all free persons of colour whatever from 
entering the State of Louisiana. 

“ 2d. It sentences to imprisonment, or hard labour for life, all free persons of 
colour, who, having come into the state, disobey an order for their departure. 

“* 3d. It enacts, that if any white person shall be convicted of being the author, 
printer, or publisher, of any written or printed paper within the state, or shall 
use any language with the intent to disturb the peace, or security of the same, in 
relation to the slaves or the people of this state, or to diminish that respect which 
is commanded to free people of colour for the whites, such person shall be fined 
in a sam not less than 300 dollars, nor exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned 
for a term not less than six months, nor exceeding three years; and that, if any 
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free person of colour shall be convicted of such offence, he shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine not exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned at hard labour for a time 
not less than three years and not exceeding five years, and afterwards banished 
for life. 

“ And 4th. It enacts, that in all cases it shall be the duty of the attorney- 
general and the several district attorneys, under the penalty of removal from 
uffice, to prosecute the said free persons of colour for violations of the act, or, 
whenever they shall be required to prosecute the said free persons of colour by any 
citizen of this state. 

“ These acts are signed by Mr. Roman, speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; by Mr. Smith, president of the Senate; and by Mr. Dupre, governor of 
the State of Louisiana, al! in March 1832. 

“ Nothing can be more clear than that neither the liberty of the press, nor the 
liberty of speech, exists in a state or country where such laws are to be found on 
the statute-book. The following occurrence proves, pretty convincingly, the 
truth of this observation. It took place on one of the last days of March, 
while I was at New Orleans : — A slave,was hung there for some trifling offence, 


‘ but none of the newspapers took the slightest notice of the execution; the 


editors being naturally afraid that their doing so might be construed into an 


‘ offence against the laws passed only a few days previously. I only accidentally 
‘ heard of the execution some days after it happened, and was told there were not 
‘ thirty persons present at it. 


“ What makes the severity of those laws even more galling is, that their retro- 


‘ spective effect forces into banishment many citizens of New Orleans,—free 


- 
- 


men of colour,—who were among the most conspicuous defenders of the state 


“ during the invasion of the British in 1814. 


“ The enactment against writings was intended to be enforced against the only 


‘ liberal paper at New Orleans, “ Le Liberal,” which occasionally inserted articles 


‘ favourable to the black population. 


o 


fue publication of newspapers is not a thriving speculation in the despotic 


‘ states of the Union. I view South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, decidedly 


‘ in that light, because in those states the liberty of the press is denied altogether 


‘ to the coloured, and, in a very considerable degree, to the white population. 


“ Compare the increase of newspapers in some of the free states with their 


‘ present condition in the three slave-holding states to which I have alluded, 
‘ and the result will go far to establish my proposition. Sixty-six newspapers 
‘ were published in the State of New York in the year 1810: 211 are now pub- 


‘ lished. Seventy-one newspapers were published in Pennsylvania in 1810: 185 






are now published. Fourteen newspapers were published in Ohio in 1810: 
sixty-six are now published. But in South Carolina ten newspapers were 
published in 1810, and only sixteen now. Thirteen newspapers were pub- 
lished in Georgia in 1810, and only the same number now. Ten newspapers 
were published in Louisiana in 1810, and now on/y nine are published. Louisiana 


‘ is the only state in which the number of newspapers has decreased during the 
‘ last twenty years, and yet during that period the population has increased from 


20,845 to "215 »,272, that is to say, the population is mine times as great as it 
was in 1810, and the effect of the arbitrary laws has been such, as to render the 
number of newspapers less for 215,000 inhabitants than for 20,000,—so much 


‘ for slavery and a government despotic, so far as concerns a great part,—more 


than one-half of its population.” 


Such is the poor ‘* liberty of the press ” in the really freest country in 


the world! And what does this show? Here we have at once the 
utmost liberty and the most abject slavery exhibited under one and the same 
union of states, the motto of which is, ‘‘ E pluribus unum.” What does 
this show, but that if slavery is to exist, all right to freedom must of 
necessity be given up ? Take all those parts of America where slavery 
is of no profit to the dealers in it, and you will find no countries where so 
much liberty is enjoyed; but look to those wherein the system of coercion 
is expedient, and the mode of rule is worthy of the worst state of despot- 
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ism that ever existed. No doubt some of the “ trade” in England will, 
also, find an argument in favour of their monopoly founded on expediency, 
and endeavour to persuade us that we should be informed to our own 
ruin if we had an untaxed daily or weekly press. It was, for example, 
undoubtedly very erpedient that there should not be any contemporary 
press at the time of Casnman’s death, to answer the thirstings for 
blood that were then expressed by the Times. 

Hypocrisy will also find another reason, which is that against the 
** licentiousness of the press,” as it is called: and if this be a thing the 
effects of which on a nation are to be dreaded, what nation ever tole- 
rated so much of it as ours does at this moient? Not in books to stir 
up rebellion in the lower orders; not in unstamped sheets of paper to 
spread radical politics for them; not in anything purchased or intended 
for a “ basest populace ;”” but in publications bearing a fourpenny stamp 
upon them, and read by persons calling themselves respectable, while the 
thing read is so truly ‘‘ base,”’ that one is astonished how the respectables 
are not ashamed to let their inferiors know that they read it. 

We have, within these few days, seen a little daily evening paper, re- 
sembling the two-penny papers of the French, which contains the debates 
in parliament ; and by the publication of which without any stamp for 
one penny, the vender is setting the law at defiance. This is licentious- 
ness ; for this is breaking the law. But, unlucky as it is for a country to 
have its laws thus defied, what is this compared with the doings of certain 
ruffians of the press, who have managed to get capital sufficient together 
to purchase a license under which to shield themselves, in their vile traffic, 
against stamp-law penalties ? Which would our Government rather see, 
the law of the revenue thus openly detied in order to give the people 
cheap reports of parliamentary debates, or the revenue increased by a 
diffusion of what is raked together by the ruffians whom we have alluded 
to? Oh, John Bull, you most moral of men! do, we beseech you, com- 
pare anything you can discover of the ‘‘ licentious "’ kind in the news- 
papers of republicans or revolutionists in America or in France, or in any 
similar publications amongst any nation of any description, along with 
that you yourself have, and tell us how you would like a foreigner to 
carry the works of your own English stamp- licensed ruffians abroad, and, 
holding them up, say to his countrymen, ‘‘ Look here—this is what is 
** read by the respectable part of John Bull, and the wives and daughters 
‘* belonging to that class of his community.” hee sz home to you, John 
Bull, come those words of the writer who says, that in the morals of a 
nation consist the sinews of its laws ! 


“ Quid leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ?" 


Whether the morals be the sinews to the laws, or the laws the sinews to 
the morals, John Bull’s codes of the two are in a rare jumble of corrup- 
tion just now. He either does not know himself, poor fellow; or he is 
ignorant of what other people must think of him; or he is, from the habit 
of being debased, insensible to shame. We only hope that this good, 

foolish fellow will not again give way to the cry of ‘‘licentiousness of the 
press”” in the manner he has done hitherto. That he will open his eyes 
to the difference between sedition born of famine and the corruption of 
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treasonable faction, and that, in his love of liberty, he will not give coun- 
tenance to an increase of confusion of respectability with ruffianism. 

One of the weekly newspapers, the Dispatch, has a laboured article 
(January 20th) against the taking off of the tax, which we do not take 
notice of from dislike to the paper, because we are not enough ac- 
quainted with it to know its general character ; but rather because this 
paper, which has we believe a very large circulation, seems to have taken 
the most pains to convince us that it would be of no good to take off the 
tax ; in doing which there is an honesty about the Dispatch, in its setting 
forth such arguments in opposition to its own views as it could not but 
fail when trying to grapple with. The parts of the article which contain 
the best at once for both sides of the question are these : 


“ Granting that taxes on knowledge are, in principle, the worst of all possible 
taxes—seeing that they are, in fact, taxes on truth, virtue, skill, industry, 
peace, and good order, which are all promoted exactly in proportion as the 
minds of a people are enlightened ; sfill it must be confessed that they are not in 
amount so oppressive as many other tares which might be named—and in reducing 
taxation, we apprehend there can be no safer rule than to ease the foot where 
the shoe pinches most. Bread is, at least, as necessary a thing to a poor man 
as a newspaper; so also are beer, and tea, and sugar; but every one of these 
* articles is much more heavily taxed than the newspaper. * * * * The 
disciples of Mr. Bentham have for ever on their lips a saying of that eminent 
philosopher, that ‘ any other tax would be better than a tax on newspapers ;’ 
but this we must take leare distinctly to deny. Even among the list of Stamp 
Duties, there are many which press far more severely on the lower classes than 
the stamp on newspapers. * * * * We do not know how the proprietors of 
other papers may view the matter; but we can answer for those of the Dis- 
patch, that they consider their interest to lie entirely the other way. What is it 
that a total or partial reduction of the Stamp Duty will effect, as regards the 
proprietors of newspapers? Wiéill it give the proprietors of any one existing 
‘ newspaper the smallest adrantage over those of any other? By no means ; it can 
but place all on precisely the same footing. A paper which has overstepped all 
competitors, as the Dispatch has done, when all newspapers are subjected to a 
like stamp duty of fourpence, cannot possibly have anything to fear from a re- 
duction of duty, which will affect them and it in exactly the same proportion. 
Has the command of capital had anything to do with the success of the paper ? 
That capital will not be the less efficiently employed for the improvement of 
the journal when it is not required to be locked up in Government stamp 
duties. Have diligence, honesty, public spirit, or talent, had any hand in the 
affair? Whether you reduce the tax or abolish it altogether, all these qualifi- 
cations will still remain precisely the same. But new competitors may come into 
the field, whom the present high duties keep out of it. No doubt of it; but what 
‘then? Is it meant to be asserted that many @b/er competitors than those we 
‘ have already grappled with will start into the arena? We must be allowed—if 
it were from no more than a due respect to our many highly-gifted contemporaries 
—to doubt this altogether. We think that the press—hearily taved as it is—is 
distinguished at the present moment by as much ability as it can ever hope to boast 
of. When the time of entire freedom from taxation arrives—as arrive it 
doubtless will, sooner or later—the very worst that can in any event ensue, 
will be a sharper competition of talent ; and, from such a competition, who that 
has a spark of real talent, or of honest pride in his composition, would for a 
moment shrink? We take most cordially for our motto, that of the only 
sovereign now in existence who has sprung directly from the people— Palmam 
qui meruit ferat.” We owe, like Bernadotte, everything to the people, and 
we desire no beiter fortune than what popular favour can bring and secure 
to us.” 


Yes: bread is certainly much more necessary to man’s nature than 
any pabular substance to be had in the newspaper market. Starvation 
will make food of abnost anything; the wrecked at sea have been known 
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to gnaw the shoes from their feet; the famishing on land have eaten the 
weeds out of the sea; various incredible things has hunger made man do 
in the way of eating ; and, while hoping for good effects from a removal 
of the stamp off newspapers, we are not prepared to be astonished at 
seeing editors, in the day of monopoly’s distress, devouring one another 
without salt. We must, however, agree with the Dispatch, that, of all 
the cases of want in the world, that would be the most cruelly hard when 
other articles of food should become so scarce as for a reader to be driven 
to make a dinner off such an article alone as those which editors provide. 
This editor, though ingenious, runs away from the point. We could do 
without any newspapers, if we had none at all. It is those of us, however, 
that can afford to have them, and who pay for them, that should be al- 
lowed to say what they are to consist of. He should reflect, that though 
all the advantage of the best that the ‘‘trade’’ could turn out might be 
dispensed with, bad newspapers are a positive injury, by tending to 
deprive us of our proper share of that bread, beer, &c., which are so 
much needed. This is what the corrupt press has done; by spreading 
the false news that those were well off who were starving ; that high taxes 
were a blessing instead of acurse; and so forth. It is, then, in order 
that we may, if we should desire it, have other and better staters of fact, 
that the removal of this impost is required, an impost which makes it the 
interest of newspapers to promulgate such falsehoods. 

As to there being other duties which ‘‘ press far more severely on the 
lower classes than the stamp on newspapers:"’ he should remember 
that these newspaper stamps are the tax which restricts the means of dis- 
cussion on all ofher stamps, as well as on all other matters, whether of 
blessing or grievance. It is true, that the removal of the tax would place 
those at present greatly profiting by the ‘‘ trade,” on ‘‘ precisely the 
same footing.” But it would, also, as the Dispatch cannot but know, 
and indeed as he confesses, reduce them all to one footing with those 
vthers who, for the want only of the *‘ capital’”’ of which this editor 
boasts, cannot come into the ‘* trade.” But, then follows the important 
question, as to the ability of the untaxed new competitors, which the 
Dispatch answers by a compliment to his contemporaries that few of 
their readers will bastily join in. ‘The very worst,” says he again, 
‘* that can in any event ensue, will be a sharper competition of talent.” 
True: and what could there be more destructive to the monopolizing 
‘trade’ than such a competition, if suffered to take place ’ There is 
some honesty in this effort of the Iisputch; but if his general ability 
be no greater than what he has shown in trying to overcome the reasons 
against a taxed newspaper press, he may, instead of taking any motto, 
prepare an epitaph for himself against the day when this tax shall be 
removed. He attributes his own good fortune to popular favour. He 
has no right to do any such thing. He, in particular, may have been 
preferred for the diligence, honesty, public spirit, and talent, he speaks 
of; but he has no power to prove that fact, while he remains, by force of 
law, one of those monopolists in a ‘‘ trade’’ to start in which requires 
tens of thousands of pounds to pay for a license from the government. 

There is, of course, more or less of diligence in all belonging to the 
press. There will, also, always be some portion of the greatest talent 
employed by it, since even talent is to be had for money. But, ‘‘ honesty” 
—‘‘ public spirit”: these are quite another thing, Let our man of wide 
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circulation observe the weekly doings of some of his contemporaries, of 
those indiscribable ruffians above alluded to, and tell us his idea of their 
‘‘honesty” and ‘“* public spirit.” That licentiousness which is breaking 
the stamp-law, and at the same time injuring those who obey the law, 
is publishing matter for the especial reading of the ‘lower orders.” 
We know very little of the doings of the licentious publisher. Hearing of 
his paper, we purchased one copy from curiosity, and we know nothing 
further of the production, and nothing whatever of the producer. But 
compare his doings with those of the licensed ruffians ; compare him with 
them, as long as he shall be suffered to go on breaking the law. We can 
undertake to answer, to a certain extent, for whatever he may do; because 
we know that he will find his interest in obtaining what is most interesting 
for his readers. That, to be sure, is just what the ruffians do: they, tdo, 
offer what they think their readers will like most. The difference, how- 
ever, is, that the licentious trader sells to the ‘‘ lower orders,” and the 
licensed ruffians to the ‘ higher ;” and, that while the former publishes 
particulars of matters of high concern to all who are laborious, pains- 
taking, sensible, and honest, the latter supplies his readers with what is 
too infamously /ow even to admit of its being described. 

We beg our readers to pay attention to the proclamation in support of 
the ‘‘ trade’s’’ rights made through Fraser’s Magazine, taken along with 
these arguments of an editor deeply concerned in the existence of the tax. 
The proclaimers, in the insolence of their riches from monopoly, and fear 
of poverty from fair play, can think of nothing but “‘ their concerns ;” as 
if the nation’s concern in the matter were out of the question. Tlie other 
one, imprudently relying on ingenuity where it can be of no use, has 
thought he could afford to appear ingenuous, and lets out some of the 
strongest reasons for doing away with this odious tax. He protests that 


he cannot see what harm the measure could do to the ‘‘ trade;” and 
would persuade us that it could do the people no good. But the pains he 
has taken makes his sincerity doubtful. If it be no odds to the “‘ trade,” it 
let us have this tax off. No, no, say the proclaimers against Mr. Butwer, 1 
Their ground of objection is the substantial one ; and their conduct is the . 


of suggesting tc him that the ‘‘ licentiousness”’ of this monopolizing 
‘trade”’ is a particular not unworthy of his attention while considering 


ground on which for Mr. Butwer to persevere. We will take the liberty ' 
the advantages of greater liberty for the press. + 


SONNET. 
How sweet to watch at day's declining hour 
The broad, red sun wheel down the mountain's side; 
To view thro’ heaven's blue, deep, and boundless tide 
The billowy clouds their gold-tinged breakers pour 
Fast round the sinking giant’s head, while bright 
His beams shoot up beyond the bafiled cloud 
That vainly seeks his setting rays to shroud; 
And slow as steals his radiance from the sight, 
Fading to twilight through a thousand hues, 
The gladsome laugh of heart untouched by care 
Melts into music on the evening air, 
As home the toil-freed swain his path pursues ; 
While freshening dews fall on the thirsting ground, 
And balmy odours fill the air around. Qa, 











THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


“ Every meeting of the Commons produced some vehement haPangue against 
the usurpations of the bishops, against the late convocation, against the new 
canons. So disgusted were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines promoted 
by the clergy, that these invectives were received without control: and no 
distinction, at first, appeared between such as desired only to repress the exorbi- 
tances of the hierarchy, and such as pretended totally to annihilate episcopal juris- 
diction.”—Hume, Hist. Eng. vol. vi. p. 384. 

“ The mighty empire of France, with whom we are now so closely and so 
intimately connected, has abolished the church as an engine or power of state. 
Another great empire, of increasing growth and wonderful power, the United 
States of America, with whom our intercourse is almost daily augmented, 
acknowledges religion only as a civil right ; the state has no religion. In their 
splendid temples at Washington, the Catholic, the Church-of-England-man, 
the Presbyterian, the Quaker, whichever is the religion of the president of the 
year, offer up their praises together, in harmony, to the Most High, according 
to their respective forms of worship. Can we, in such a condition of the civil 
polity of these two great and improving nations, maintain our extraordinary 
church establishment—the cruel and oppressive system of tithes—the useless 
cathedrals, with their enormous wealthy appendages and endowments—the 
merciless Protestant church of Ireland, whose sole use is the creatmg riches, 
and earthly dominion, for the near connexions of the minister of the day ? Can 
we do all this, in the face of the universal feelings of men? Already the case 
is decided. An army of 30,000 men is requisite to collect the tithes in Ireland ; 
and what army will be able to collect them in England five years hence?” 

~—Lorp Teynuam, How it must work, p. 17. 

“ All we ask of every Christian man who shall have a voice in deciding this 
momentous question is, that he will remember how great a charge is laid upon 
him, and that he will do nothing rashly, nothing for mere political consider- 
ations, nothing but as under the eye of his great Task-master. By all that can 
bind the conscience and soul of a responsible being, we would implore every 
member of both our houses of legislature—every one who can listen to such an 
appeal—not to lay a finger on the church, not to touch a stone on the sacred 
edifice, not to pluck out a single golden thread from the fringes of her sanc- 
tuary, till he has first well examined and understood what is the end which a 
rightly-constituted church is designed to answer; and has then carefully ascer- 
tained how far our established church answers to this end, and how, in those 
instances in which it may seem defective, it may, with the least chance, be 
made to do so better.”"—-QuarreRLy Review, December, 1832. 


In the last of the above-quoted passages consists almost all the sober 
sense belonging to an article which appeared in the last Quarterly Review ; 
an article, the writer of which would seem to have been so far out of his 
senses when he wrote it, that we know not to what to compare this tissue 
of frenzy, unless it be that series of acts which Aniosro attributes to his 
hero Orlando after the poor fellow went raving mad. Now, in all this 
violence of contention (for it does not deserve to be called argument), the 
writer may be prompted by motives of conscience ; but, from his manner 
of handling the subject, one cannot naturally suppose him to be so. This 
article is a great church attack upon all church-reformers. It seems to 
have for its object the preventing of any reform whatever, and is com- 
posed in such a temper that we might imagine the author to be interested 
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in some piece of church property the least necessary for the good of the 
church, and which the hand of church-reform would be likely to lay its 
first hold on. The writer feels obliged to admit that the church stands in 
need of a champion, and that the sacredness of her character alone is not 
enough to protect her. This, to be sure, does not condemn the church ; 
since the fairest characters are sometimes exposed to aspersion. But the 
champion’s mode of carrying on the contest does little honour to the 
party he contends for; it would rather create suspicion of the cause in 
the eyes of an indifferent looker-on. What does the Quarterly Review 
really mean ’ does he mean, that there should not be great changes in 
the established church ; and does he, too, mean this as the friend of 
the church?’ If this be his real meaning, he is but another Orlando 
Furioso. 

In this one passage, however, let the writer’s general motive be what it 
may, we find something which, we confess, is in accordance with our own 
views on the same subject. The substance of his eloquence is, that the 
church ought not to be deprived of any more than what necessity requires 
to have taken away: and to this we agree. But our divine of the Quar- 
terly says, also, in giving this, which is nearly the finishing touch to his 
undertaking, that nothing should be done ‘‘ for mere political consider- 
ations ;” appearing to have quite forgotten all the politics with which his 
own article is burdened. Heavenly or mundane, practical or theoretical, it 
does not signify upon which of these considerations, the present state of 
things has raised a question amongst the people as to whether there ought 
any longer to be an established church, The wild rage of the Quarterly 
only gives further countenance to the wish for absolute destruction to that 
kind of church; he pitches indiscriminately upon both her friends and 
foes, and upon some of the former only because they will not go through 
thick and thin in justifying all the deeds of error that the lady for whom 
he takes up the cudgels has unfortunately been guilty of. 

Church reform is a subject which has now been so long discussed by all 
people, of whatever classes of faith, having any pretensions to political 
knowledge, that we shall, no doubt, surprise some of our readers by say- 
ing that we are at a loss how to begin in making anything like a public 
declaration of our own wishes or opinions relative to this matter, Not 
because we choose, like some others, to save ourselves up with mental 
reservations, nor that we fear to offend the prejudices of those who may 
have set their hearts on the church’s overthrow. That we do not mean 
to take such a part as this, will quickly appear; for, humble as our pre- 
tensions are, our opinions shall be unreserved ; and, with however much 
deference we submit to the judgment of wiser people, our opinions hap- 
pen to be of a kind that the statement of them must necessarily set the par- 
ticular prejudices we mention at defiance. There is, we know, a very con- 
siderable part of the community who do not regard the church establish- 
ment, the state church, as at all necessary to the preservation of religion 
among the people. This notion is one that has been on the increase for 
some years. It is not our object here, to expose the abuses of the church. 
Unfortunately, it is not necessary to invoke condemnation upon her head. 
The tide of public opinion is at least sufficiently against her, and if we 
desired her complete destruction, we need not, if the stream is to have its 
way, take the trouble to add our mite to the strength of it. 
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Tithes, deans and chapters, bishops’ salaries, pluralities, non-residences, 
living large and small, curacies, &c., church loaves and fishes of all sorts, 
in short, we shall put aside : these promise to be, before long, fully discussed, 
if they have not been so already. One writer, especially, merits particular 
attention ; Dr. Hawes, whose book (published so long ago as 1802) relates 
to these matters, and contains more information than is to be derived from 
any other one source. It is a pity that the wise advice of Dr. Hawes was 
not taken. What is to be the end of the now-coming church reform, who 
ean say? Mr. Srancey and Lord Avraorr undertook with great haste 
to inform us that their reform of parliament was final; will they venture 
to predict just where their reforms in the church may be expected to end, 
and whether they do not think that the revolutionists in church matters 
have, under an administration like theirs, some ground to place hapes on? 
We put this in the form of a mere query, in order that the reproach may 
be as mild and mellifluous as possible, like the language of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, even while he is contending for his Coercive 
Bill. It appears to us that by far the most curious object just now is, the 
government measure of church reform taken in one view along with all 
that calls itself ‘‘ liberal’’ in the press. Any one who watches well how 
things are carried on must have seen that church reform has been the 
greatest, most efficient, most useful, and expedient stalking-horse with the 
Whigs ; and that the ‘‘ /ibera/s’’ (the name is all their own, and let them 
keep it to themselves) seem to have anticipations in the workings of the 
Whigs upon sacred matters which, being realized, would, no doubt, lead 
to excellent results. The Whigs know well, that though they should, by 
pulling down half the bricks and mortar of the established pile about the 
ears of its congregation, do harm to society, this ruin would not endanger 
their present power half so much as an indiscreet lessening of the taxes. 
Church reform is a famous stalking-horse for them; and over the back of 
this measure, led along by liberalism, they are now letting fly at those 
poor tithe-rebels, the Irish, and must needs have credit for good motives 
with the ‘‘ Destructives,”” since, at nearly the same shot, they propose to 
knock over no less than ten bishops! The ‘* :beral”’ press is too much 
elated with such sport to consider the matter as worthy of any serious 
consideration : that same press, which brings all the logic of a Jesuit 
to bear when wanting to show that taking the burden of a monopolizing 
tax off its own shoulders would do the readers of newspapers no good ! 
But we digress too far, though it was our intention, imitating the Edin- 
burgh Reriew, to write something to be cailed ‘‘our homily,” a calm, 
political sermon; in doing which, the subject matter was simply to be 
what we regard as quintessential in church reform ; that is, the question, 
Ought we to have any “ establishment” at all? In answering which, for 
ourselves, it is our own opinion that this nation has been much more 
religious and happy under the influence of the Protestant established 
church than it is ever likely to be in case that church were abolished. To 
make the question still more close, let it be this; Whether it be reasonable 
that any one should be called upon to contribute towards the maintenance 
of a church, the tenets of which he dissents from? This is making the 
question as home as it can well be. And we do not hesitate to say, that 
there is, to us, nothing so outrageously unreasonable in the idea. One 
thing is certain, that, if a// are not to remain liable to pay forthe church, 
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it is no established, or, at least, no naiional church. Reasons are not 
wanting to show the benefits of a national religion, or a mode of worship, 
or some religious establishment, the peculiarities of which are under the 
especial patronage and exclusive favour of the government. In judging 
of such a matter we can only be guided by experience, and experience is 
not less wisdom here than in all otherthings. What was it that first con- 
verted Roman Catholics into Protestants, if not those abuses belonging to 
the former which became a ground of protesting ? What is it that has 
given rise to so much dissent from our Protestant church, if not other 
grounds for protesting against similar abuses 7 In the book of Dr. Hawes 
a vast number of historical details on these matters are brought together. 
That part of his work which relates to pluralities and non-residence 
is particularly interesting, by showing how almost exactly alike has 
been the conduct of both the Popes and their Protestant successors in 
church power. But it does not follow, because an institution has been 
abused, that it should be done away with, if the institution itself be neces- 
sary or beneficial. Even kings may require now and then to be driven 
from their thrones ; but that does not prove the necessity of doing away 
with the throne. As the question of the established church is raised by 
the dissenters, we must address ourselves to them. This part of the com- 
munity is subdivided into classes almost innumerable. Some of them be- 
long to the most sober, sensible, and sincere part of the nation; others, 
sincere or false, are pure fanatics; aud others, again, whether openly or 
hiddenly, have, in their hearts, no religious respect whatever. The one 
ought not to be insulted by being mixed indiscriminately with the others : 
yet, it may be supposed that the far greater part of the whole, taking the 
mass of dissent altogether, have had one common cause for their origin. 
Great cries have been raised of late about intolerance. Alas! the want of 
toleration has had but little to do in giving rise to dissent. For every 
man that objects to the Athanasian Creed, or anything else in our mere 
matters of faith, how many twenties are there whose aversion to the 
church is with reference to temporal matters alone! Her fault, in the 
eyes of the vast majority, has not been her want of bearing with others, 
but that she herself has been hard to bear; that she is the very opposite 
in maternal character to the bird which is said to feed its young with the 
blood of its own breast ; that the church brood have run away from under 
their mother’s wings only because they found her feathering her own nest 
at the expense of their plumage. We have no intolerance, no religious 
persecution, in our church ; nothing to prevent others from ‘‘ worship- 
ping God according to the dictates of their own consciences.”” We have 
not even so much as Gatixeo (with his big spectacles) had to endure 
from the Catholics, who, according to his own account of the affair, was 
not persecuted at all. ‘* No,’’ say some, ‘‘ but there are civil disabilities 
remaining.” This shows, that if we would reason with the dissenters, we 
must talk politics with them. It is no longer of any use to endeavour to 
make them believe in the pristine infallibility of our church, and that the 
titles to church lands, tithes, benefices, &c., are all registered in heaven. 
Within the short space of half an age what a change has there been in 
opinions touching the church! Amongst the farmers, more particu- 
larly, the clergy have had to view the most lamentable part of the 
change. When corn was dear, what deference was paid to the church ; 
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but now, how little love, and with how little ceremony the reverse, is 
expressed ! 

We will, nevertheless, in addressing the sensible and patriotic classes 
of the dissenters, submit that there is nothing so very shocking in the 
thought of a church established in connexion with civil government, and 
that, though ‘‘ civil and religious liberty’ be an excellent toast, religious 
peace and good order among the people are as necessary as civil security, 
Religion is a thing that must always be. Lord Bacon’s essay on Super- 
stition contains so much in a few words, and is so much to the point, that 
we will extract a part of it. 

“ The master of superstition is the people, and in all superstition wise men 
follow fools ; and arguments are fitted to practice in a reversed order. The 
causes of superstition are pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies; excess of 
outward and pharisaical holiness ; over great reverence of traditions, which 
cannot but load the church; the stratagems of prelates for their own ambition 
and lucre ; the favouring too much of good intentions, which openeth the gates 
to conceits and novelties; the taking an aim at divine matters by human, 
which cannot but breed mixture of imaginations; and, lastly, barbarous times, 
especially joined with calamities and disasters. Superstition without a veil is 
a deformed thing; for as it addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so 
the similitude of superstition to religion makes it the more deformed: and, as 
wholesome meat corrupteth to little worms, so good forms and orders corrupt 
into a number of petty observances. There is a superstition in avoiding super- 
stition, when men think to do best if they go farthest from the superstition for- 
merly received; therefore care should be had that (as it fareth in all purgings) 
the good be not taken away with the bad, which commonly is done when the 
people is the reformer.” 


** There is a superstition in avoiding superstition ;’’ meaning, that fana- 
tism and infidelity produce similar results. Now, as a superintendent 
over matters in which such results may possibly arise, we are always 
pleased in imagining Gotpsmirn’s beau réel of a parson. The opportu- 
nities which such a minister must have of doing good are innumerable, 
Not an ignorant person ; nor a dandy, frizzed to the last hair, and as highly- 
scented as any lady in his congregation. But a sober, intelligent, and 
pious man. In former times the most clever and industrious men were to 
be found among the ministers of the gospel. Of late, somehow or other, 
this has ceased to be the case. Dissent, taking advantage of our want of 
church zeal, sent forth its emissaries, who have become the most fashion- 
able preachers. Along with this improvement of the pulpit, however, 
sprung up fresh causes of superstition and saintly roguery, which have 
been advancing, hand-in-hand, along with the falling off in faith in our 
episcopal flock. 

A considerable portion of the duty of a vigilant and virtuous priest- 
hood consists in preventing all religious broils amongst the religious, 
in keeping religion free from the reproach of religious discord, There 
are some absolute nuisances to religion that require to be repressed 
when they are seen, or to be averted by good example. The new police 
are not one whit more useful in keeping pickpockets in awe, than would be 
some such class of persons fully authorised to sweep the streets, nooks, 
and squares of those schemers in religion who infest such places, bawling 
out their offensive cant, and squeaking or groaning out their unknown and 
undiscoverable tongues, to the great annoyance of all sober persons, and 
to the detriment of those who are naturally weak, or timid, or nervous. 
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In short, imposture, and particularly imposture in religion, ought to be 
hunted out and exposed with all possible activity; because nothing is so 
likely to create a general suspicion of religion as rank impostures suffered 
to assume religious garb under any name. Let no modern ‘‘ philosophe”’ * 
start up and taunt us with bigotry for saying this, and thrust the enlight- 
enment of the age in our faces to put us out of countenance. It is quite 
enough to know the fact, that the ‘‘ unknown tongue”’ people do find 
believers; from which, in spite of all that liberalism may have done to 
destroy bigotry, we are forced to think now, as Persivs did hundreds of 
years ago, that the ears of mankind are about as long as ever. If it be 
allowed (and we think it ought to be) that an ‘‘ establishment”’ is desirable 
for such a purpose, the sensible classes of the dissenters cannot well object 
to paying a clergy of a different persuasion: the establishment cannot 
consist of all creeds, or the swaddlers themselves would have a right to 
form a part of it. As we have before said, the church is not national, 
unless a/l be taxed towards its support; and, for the sake alone of pre- 
serving decency for religion, it appears to us to be no more unjust, than it 
is impolitic, towards the community in general, to require the aid of all in 
maintaining that in which ali are equally interested. 

The advocates of the church of England say that America is, in this 
respect, no example for us. A great many of the dissenters say, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, look at America.’’ Well, we must look at America, since what she 
exhibits in religious matters is what some found their arguments against 
an established church upon; and more especially as those arguments have 
been adopted by Lord Trynuam in the passage we have quoted from his 
pamphlet. In America there is a church called Episcopalian. It is just 
likeour church in its creed and forms, only maintained without tithes, &c., 
by the voluntary offerings of the congregation. But the sectarians are 
the most numerous by far, and especially the Methodists and Presby- 
terians. The Methodists frequently hold what they call camp-meetings. 
We ourselves, a few years ago, published some account of their religious 
operations. But for the edification of our readers we may quote a late 
writer, M. Acuitte Murat, who, in his ‘‘ Moral and Political Sketch of 
the United States of North America,” has the following. 


“ The Methodists are certainly the most extraordinary, as well as the most 
characteristic, and the most spread, of all the sects in the United States. They 
have bishops, congregations, churches, like other sects; but besides these they 
have meetings of those who are converted, or, to use their own expressions, ‘ of 
the saints,’ at which everybody preaches, speaks, and sings. Where they have 
not regular churches, they have elders who exhort, and all the country is divided 
into circuits, each of which has a circuit-rider, whose business it is to visit all the 
churches, congregations, meetings, and families, in his district or circuit, and to 
cherish fanaticism everywhere. 

“ Once or twice a year, in cach district, is held what is called a camp meeting ; 
for this purpose, a suitable place is selected in the woods, generally near a brook 
or a spring; a large circular space is there cleared out, under the old shade of the 
giant trees of the forest; split logs serve for seats ; a sort of rostrum or pulpit is 
erected, capable of containing a dozen preachers together. The most remarkable 
place, however, is the ‘ pen,’ the sanctum sanctorum. It is a place of about twelve 
yards square, enclosed like a sheep-pen, and filled, to the height of about a foot, 





* In the French Dictionary of Cuampavp and Descarrikzres (1826), there 
is a new sense found for this name; “dy abuse,” it says, “ unbeliever, deist, 
wrangler,” 
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with clean straw. All the religious families of the neighbourhood come or 
send, beforehand, to build themselves a tent outside the cleared place ; so that 
towards the appointed time of meeting, the forest assumes the appearance of a 
little village of rural huts, and greatly resembles the cantonment of a regiment of 
cavalry, except that it is not so regular. On the day appointed, generally a Sun- 
day, families arrive in crowds, on horseback, in coaches, and in carts, bringing 
with them beds, furniture, and kitchen utensils; each family installs itself in its 
hut, as if for a stay of some months. All the Methodist preachers, exhorters, 
elders, circuit-riders, &c. take care to be present, from a hundred miles round. 
The bishop, or the local preacher, or the circuit-rider, according to circumstances, 
commences the ceremony, by giving out a psalm, which is sung by the people ; 
afterwards comes a prayer, then a sermon, or two, or three, according to the 
inspiration of the preachers who fill the pulpit. The service continues in this 
manner almost without any interruption, for five or six days. I do not mean to 
say that everybody remains to listen or to preach all that time ; on the contrary, 
everybody does as he pleases. The rich provide very good dinners in their cabins, 
and invite the preachers and the poor. This is a place chosen by the young people 
of both sexes, to court and arrange marriages. Indeed, nothing can be more 
poetical than to wander in the shade of the forest, by moonlight, hearing from 
afar the singing of hymns, or the fervid eloquence of the inspired, with a young 
girl, all whose senses are agitated, and the reason staggered, by this clutter, whilst 
her mother believes her to be engaged in prayer. Piety in the heart of women 
has a soft influence which disposes them to love, and it cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise if, in these nocturnal walks, prayers are directed to others than the Lord, 
and other rewards obtained than those of the Spirit. 

“ Indeed, a camp meeting is an excellent place for all sorts of business. Itis a 
point of union for all the loungers and young people ; for those who have bargains 
to make or to conclude, and for the candidates who mean to ‘ electioneer’ (a 
word which you have not in French, but which you will be obliged to adopt when- 
ever you have a government really free) ; every one minds his business, sleeps, 
eats, makes love, cheapens a horse, depreciates or exalts a candidate. The holy 
place is deserted; silence for the first time reigns around the pulpit; the full 
moon, though in her mid career, is veiled by a passing cloud, and everything 
seems to invite to repose and to a suspension of the labours of the day ; when— 
a preacher who has remained alone kneeling within the pulpit, rises up slowly ; 
inspiration begins to visit him; he begins a hymn, at first with a very feeble voice, 
but which, crescendo by degrees, soon attains the melody of Stentor. Some pious 
souls retake their places upon the seats, other preachers join him, and curiosity 
soon reproduces an auditory. An enthusiastic and pathetic prayer follows: he 
engages the saints to pray for the conversion of the poor sinners who are in the 
midst of them ; he represents to them the greatness of God's mercy, and the pains 
of hell; he exhorts them to lay aside false shame, and make a clear breast before 
their brethren. Five or six persons rise up, and advance slowly towards the 
sanctum sanctorum. At the sight of so many converts, the possessed saint becomes 
doubly heated: he deputes two saints to pray with each of them. The new con- 
vert, kneeling upon the straw, sighs, accuses himself, sobs, and cries; whilst on 
each side a saint, kneeling beside him, vociferates in his ear a description, after 
his manner, of the glory of God, and the wickedness of Satan. These eighteen or 
twenty persons, men and women, in the pen, make a clutter that may be heard 
for some miles; everybody bawls, sings, prays, cries, preaches, together 
The owls, attracted by the odour of the kitchens, answer them from the tops of 
the trees, and fly away from this noise, which they cannot emulate. A young 
girl in the meantime had wandered in the woods longer with her lover than she 
supposed ; time passes swiftly in the company of a beloved object, perhaps for 
the first time, and in the spring of life, dreaming of ages of happiness in a che- 
rished union, tasting perhaps its reality in passionate declarations; .... suddenly 
she is recalled to her senses by this clutter, her spirits still agitated, her soul in a 
strange state of emotion, her nerves stunned and shaken. She approaches, is 
troubled, fright seizes her; at first she believes herself damned——then converted 
—she enters within the sacred enclosure, there she is soon stunned and seized 
with hysteric convulsions ; she cries out, weeps, sobs, rolls herself on the straw 
in a frightful delirium. The assistants, the preachers, and the saints, redouble 
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their vociferations, the people cry Amen! The clutter and tumult increase: a 
conversion so sincere, so exemplary, must not be hidden by the shades of night ; 
torches of pitch-pine, gathered from the neighbourhood, are soon brought, and 
cast a vivid light upon this scene of horror. The mother, the sisters, of the 
young girl run thither on hearing the noise, but instead of helping her, admire 
the mercy of God, who is pleased to call her among his saints. They join their 
voices to those of the people, and do not convey her into their cabin until she 
has become quite insensible. The following day she believes herself to be a saint, 
and no more subject to sin, whatever she may do. Further, she will give her 
experience, as it is called, for the edification of the community, and relates in 
public by what winding paths the Lord has been pleased to conduct her to him- 
self, and exhorts others to follow her example. And such is the power of imita- 
tion on the nerves, that it rarely happens that a conversion of this sort takes 
place without some other persons falling into hysterics also. Frequently, twenty 
persons, of every age, sex, and colour, roll themselves together pell-mell upon the 
straw, with haggard eyes and foaming mouths, in the midst of the saints, who 
pray, sing, sob, and cry with joy, to see so signal a triumph obtained over Satan. 
Methodism equalizes everything, so that you may see an old negress preaching to 
her master, a negro praying by his young mistress. You think I am joking, that 
| am speaking to you of the farces of Saint Medard, which made so much noise 
in ‘the time of Voltaire ; but what will you say when you know that, among a 
people eminently reasonable, this sect is the most diffused, and reckons three 
times as many members as any other? It augments every day, and will, proba- 
bly, ina few years, be the only religion among the ignorant classes of the people.” 


The story seems marvellous. It tallies, however, so well with what we 
have witnessed in America, that we can see nothing in it to disbelieve. 
M. Mvrat’s last fact, and the anticipation accompanying it, are curious, 
as showing how little the ‘‘ liberals’’ have been able to effect in shorten- 
ing the ears of the Americans. ‘‘Ignorant?’’ And which is the knowing 
nation ? Why, the English, no doubt ; who have not only got an ‘‘ Every 
man his own grazier,”’ an ‘‘ Every man his own farrier,” an ‘‘ Every man 
his own Lawyer,” and an ‘‘ Every man his own Physician,” but who now 
only wait for the MS. from the Useful Knowledge Society, to have a 
neat litthe manual of improved mysteries under the title of ‘‘ Every man 
his own Doctor of Divinity.” And truly a great desideratum, which were 
all at once to open the eyes of a whole nation to a clear sight into a sci- 
ence that the most clever and deeply learned have confessed their inability 
to explain. 

‘‘ Thirty years ago,” says M. Murat, ‘‘ Thomas Paine was all but 
‘* stoned for advocating doctrines which are now propagated by five or six 
‘‘ papers in the United States. There is certainly an improvement.” 
We really do not understand whether M. Murat is serious or joking in 
calling this an improvement. Itis certain that the author of the ‘* Age of 
Reason”’ was buried in America, like a dog, in the corner of a field, no 
church or Quaker congregation being willing to let him be interred in 
their burying-ground. And though M. Murar speaks of improvement at 
this time, we remember hearing it asserted by American lawyers, no lon- 
ger ago than the year 1821, that the publication of such books as Parinr’s 
was against the commmon law of America. An American judge having 
seen Patmer’s ‘ Principles of Nature’? exposed for sale, told the book- 
seller that he was liable to a criminal prosecution ; whence the question 
arose ; and the opinion of the lawyers was on the ground that such works 
were contra bonos mores, as the law terms it, that is, tending to do injury 
to the morals of the people. The prosecutions of this kind which, up to 
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nearly the present day, have taken place in England, have not been dic- 
tated by political wisdom, anxious for the good of public morality. They 
have been government acts of vengeance upon the attackers of its corrup- 
tions. If Parner was answered by Bishop Warsow, the discussion should 
have dropped there: that would have been the best policy. But the 
Bishop, unfortunately, did not fight Paine with the infidel’s own weapons ; 
was not satisfied to stop at the first page of his book, which any merely 
reasonable man might have done in refuting him; but he seems rather to 
have recognised Patne as a brother professor of theology, actually com- 
plimenting him, as he does, upon the ‘‘ sublime ideas’’ contained in his 
book. And what has been the result ofthe law proceedings against Car- 
tite and other publishers of the book? If the intended object were to 
create disgust against the works they published, low far have the prosecu- 
tions succeeded 7 Have they not merely placed Paine’s Age of Reason 
&c. on a footing along with the writings of Vortaire and other infidels, 
whose books, impugning Christianity, have all along been left wide open 
for every man, woman, and child, to read 7 

Connected with church reform, come the objections to taking oaths, 
and the emancipation of the Jews, who have been so much persecuted as 
to be amongst the richest people in the country! In the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 21st of March, there is the following report of a proceeding 
in the House of Commons. 


“ Mr. Grore presented a petition from a number of persons, called Separatists, 
stating that they entertained a religious scruple on the subject of oaths, and 
praying to be put on the same footing in that respect as Quakers. The 
* honourable gentleman expressed his satisfaction that the honourable member 
“ for Cambridge was about to introduce a billto relieve al sects from the inabilities 
under which they at present laboured from similar scruples. 

** Mr. O'CONNELL supported the prayer of the petition, and said he knew of an 
actual denial of justice arising from the conscientious refusal of an individual to 
“ take an oath. In an important case, an insurance office actually lost a large 
sum of money, for want of the evidence of a man who could not be induced to 
“ take an oath. That fact alone showed that the abstract principle on which 
oaths were insisted upon was erroneous, and ought to be relinquished. 

“ Mr. Murray supported the petition. 

“ Mr. Hume said he hoped the day would arrive when the legislature would 
“ wipe off the stain of i/liberality by which persons who, from religious scruples, 
* declined to take an oath, were refused the exercise of some of the most valuable 
* civil rights. It was Aard that a man’s morality should be impeached simply 
* because he was conscientious. As the law stood, a man who was conscientious 
“ declined to take an oath, and that man’s evidence was rejected, while a man 
*“ who was not conscientious, took an oath without hesitation, and his evidence 
* was accepted. 

“ Sir F. Burpert also supported the prayer of the petition.” 


- 


- 


* 
- 


- 
- 


And contemporary with this are petitions and speeches for ‘* the due ob- 
cervance of the Sabbath ;’’ and in the Tunes newspaper of the Sth of 
March there is an account of ‘‘ ten miserable wretches ”’ being brought 
before the magistrates at Lambeth for selling oranges during divine ser- 
vice ; of these miserable wretches being obliged to give up all their fruit 
by way of penalty for the trespass, though having families depending on 
them for support. The scene is reported to have been ‘‘ most affecting.” 
But let us see what M, Murar says on the present state of oath-taking in 
America, 
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* J will mention some instances of this necessary improvement of the common 
law ; as regards oaths, for instance. Formerly, those only who were of the com- 
munion of the holy Catholic church were allowed to make oath; no heretics, 
Jews, or Pagans, and, with much stronger reason, no Infidels enjoyed this privi- 
lege. In course of time, however, and in proportion as England itself became 
Protestant, all Christians were admitted to swear upon the Gospels. As commer- 
cial relations extended, the Jews were next admitted to swear in their way; and 
afterwards the privilege was allowed to Turks and Pagans. The Quakers, not 
being willing to take an oath, their simple affirmation was accepted inlaw. The 
English law at present, I think, is, that any man who believes in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, may make oath, if he pledge his future existence to the 
truth of what he advaaces. By this arrangement, unbelievers and pure Deists 
are prevented from giving legal testimony. In some States of the Union, where 
much bigotry still remains, as in the New England States, the courts follow these 
decisions ; so that, when a witness is introduced, the adverse party may ask him, 
‘Do you believe in the existence of God or of the devil?’ and if he answer in 
the negative his testimony is rejected. In the South, however, there has lately 
been a very important decision, by the court of appeal of the State of South Ca- 
rolina, which, without deciding whether the oath of any one who does not believe 
in a future state may be received, says that these questions upon belief cannot 
he put to a witness ; because that would be obliging him, perhaps, to accuse him- 
self of something to his shame, namely, forcing him to avow his unbelief. This, 
then, is the law, at the present moment, in the southern States. But I will tell 
you what it will be ere long throughout the Union, as soon as the question shall 
he brought before the federal courts. By the constitution of the United States no 
belief is necessary, in order to be admitted or elected to any office whatever; but 
by law any magistrate or officer, before entering upon his functions, must swear 
to support and defend the constitution and laws of the United States. But now, 
if the oath were to be rejected under pretext of unbelief, that would be rendering 
a religious belief necessary, in order to be appointed to an office, which is evi- 
dently contrary to the constitution. The question has not yet been brought 
under consideration, and the courts are not going to contrive difficulties before- 
hand; but as soon as that takes place, the courts will decide in this manner. 
Mr. Jefferson, for instance, was wholly an unbeliever ; he said, wrote, and printed 
so, a thousand times, as you may see in his works, long before he was elected 
president of the United States. If, at his installation, the chief justice of the 
United States had refused to administer the oath to him, the courts would have 
been applied to for a writ of mandamus against the chief justice, ordering him to 
proceed to the administration of the oath: the question would then have been 
debated in full court, and the law would have been fixed. There can be no doubt 
that, in a generation or two, the oath will will have lost all religious character 
hefore the United States’ courts; and be considered only as a solemn assurance, 
made according to ancient forms, and consecrated by prejudices and forgotten 
opinions ; but if application was now to be made to the legislators to allow oaths 
to be taken by unbelievers which, as you have seen, is in fact the law), what 
religious disputes would be raised in the bosom of the assembly! A law of this 
nature would not pass until after many very stormy debates, and happening sud- 
denly, would make a sort of revolution in jurisprudence, while the slow and pro- 
gressive changes of the common law obtain the same result, without agitation, 
and without offending anybody.” 


Observe, here, that it is among the pious holders of slaves, the men of 
the South, that this last new advancement of American liberalism has taken 
place. We should like to be regarded as the last to war against sincerity, 
to whatever sect the sincere may belong. Let our readers, however, only 
look at this debate (supposing it to be cerrectly reported, which, perhaps, 
itis not), see the announcement of a fresh sect of nonconformists, attend 
to what is said by the speakers, and, putting this along with all the rest 
that is going on both in and out of parliament, let them calculate for them- 
selves, or ask these legislative debaters, where it is all to end ° Even Mr, 
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Hume; and he, in the name of “ religious scruples”’ and ‘‘ conscience !”’ 
this gentleman puts us in mind of one of the wanton witticisms of the 
French: avoir la conscience large comme la manche dun cordelier—to 
have a conscience as large as a parson’s barn. 

We are disposed to think that the mischiefs which have arisen from the 
wayward doing of the church show the necessity of preserving her exist- 
ence rather than of putting an end to her, Nothing but the departure 
from her true line of conduct has caused so much dissent and cavilling 
about matters of religion. The right of imposing taxes has here, as every- 
where else, been so immoderately abused, that the people are excusable if, 
while looking to be relieved from their burdens, they do not trouble them- 
selves much about the safety of the church. Dissent, infidel, fanatical, or 
honestly scrupulous, stretches up its meck with hundreds of heads 
altogether, and reasons are admitted to be plausible which go the length 
of proving that it would be a relief to the ship if the ‘‘establishment”’ were 
cast by the board. This is a subject, however, which all men of good in- 
tentions, and having any sense, should consider with caution and not 
reason upon chimerically: it is not the field for erperiments. Here is 
our view of the matter; and we have given it without any reservation, not 
the less readily because we perceive that the language of the ‘* candid 
friends’’ of the church is evasive. We wish the more to record our own 
opinion, as we see that that of others is studiously kept un-expressed. 














‘ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, AND 
VOTE BY BALLOT.” 

Tue saying which VirGit puts into the mouth of Chora@bus is translated 

by Drypen aptly enough to have been studied as a motto for the Whigs : 


* Let fraud supply the want of force in war.” 


But the Trojan leader, along with his host, was the victim of his own 
stratagem; and the Whigs are likely to share a like fate unless they 
change their mode of warfare. This line naturally comes to memory 
on reading some articles which have appeared of late in the Edinburgh 
Review ; which articles exhibit the most arduous rummagings of man’s 
brain to find reasons, that we ever saw in our lives. ‘The object is, to 
show that further reform in the House of Commons is not necessary; 
and it is but just that as many as possibly can should do these articles the 
honour of reading them 















; because, ifthe writer have not made out the case 
upon which he pleads, he has at least given one of the finest specimens 
of what it is to exhaust all a man’s powers of arguing on one side of a 
question ; he is the most laborious and perspiring drudge of faction that 
ever took the implement of Grub-street in hand. The Ballot, in parti 
cular, seems to have given him the horrors ; and no reason that he can 
here find con. is so contemptible but it becomes a weighty fish in the 
Reviewer’s net. The readers of these articles should, at the same time, 
turn back to another which appeared in the same Review in the year 1807, 
where they will see the question of reform handled in an equally masterly 
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way (the labourer’s task then being to show that no feform at all was 
necessary), and wherein that question was set at rest after the manner of 
Mr. Cannina’s setting-at-rest for paper-money ; that is to say, so that it 
might only become a subject of livelier agitation ata future day. Perhaps 
some will say, that it is unfair to compare things which occurred so long 
ago with those occurring so lately, that the Edinburgh Revie w’s article of 
1507 ought now to be mere matter of amusement for political antiquaries, 
and that it should already be classed among things which connoisseurs 
consider as of the “ true antique,’ and, consequently, not be looked 
upon as at all applicable to our own time. We should think, however, 
that this cannot be admitted in fairness ; because, while the Reviewer of 
Edinburgh is one of great penetration and foresight, it is for the same 
faction, and to gain or keep the same profits in place, that he has all along 
been at work. Besides, the difficulty of distinguishing between what is 
too old to apply and what is not, has been more strikingly proved by what 
this Reriewer said only a few weeks ago compared with an event that has 
taken place even since that: we mean, the bitter taunt of the Whig 
Reviewer at the Tories, charging them with having incited the Radicals to 
further reform, in order to preduce a revolution, coupled along with the 
fact that the Tories and Whigs have, since the date of that taunt, made 
up again, like true brothers, and are at this moment making a joint stand 
against the Radicals!) Thus much let us say, at the outset of our notice 
of further reform, just by way of a compliment to the consistency of its 
Whig opponents. 

The above is, to some, a frightful title to write under. But we prefer 
taking this to anything of the more moderate sort, if it be only out of 
further compliment to the Whigs; for this, ** anual Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and | ote by Ballot,” is only the extreme wish of a power, 
the influential fear of which brought the Whigs into place, and placed a 
reforming Chancellor on tue woolsack. We were at first going to address 
ourselves, under this head, ‘‘ To all honest Whigs; but the words were 
no sooner down, than we started at the sight of them, and ran our pen 
through them; not choosing to scem as if promising a string of ironical 
jokes upon a serious subject, which our readers might naturally think we 
were doing if they saw us connecting the idea of honesty along with the 
name of Wig. We shall prefer, therefore, to submit our observations to 
the judgment of all moderate reformers, as a pretty numerous class of the 
nation are called. 

In doing this we shall contine ourselves as nearly as We can to the 
tatement of our own views, independently of what has been said by those 


with whom we disagree The imvitation, however, which the sophistry of 


the Edinburgh Reviewer gives to expose him, is almost irresistible. But 
we have no room to notice him more than generally ; to see through him 
completely, one must read all he says; so we recommend our readers to 
look at the two last of his numbers, and especially at that for January, 
in which, among many other things equally shameless, he says, in 
speaking of the Ballot, ** The Ultra Tories have brought many ills upon 

their country ; they, and their natural allies, seditious mobs, in both 

parts of the empire, may possibly add é/is to the catalogue.” The term 
‘ Ultra Tory,” taken with those others which the confusion in public 
opinion has given birth to, ** Ultra Whig,”’ ‘* Moderate Whig,’’ ** Ultra 

s 2 
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Radical,’’ ‘‘ Moderate Radical,’’ &c., shows that the two pure factions that 
have been co-operating so long, are nearly at an end; and that, if men 
would make any distinction between politicians as respects their principles, 
it must now be between honest men and rogues, whatever name they give 
themselves ; and this Reviewer seems to claim a distinguished rank among 
the latter of the two. ‘The Whigs, to charge the Tories with sedition ; 
the Whigs, who bullied the Tories out of place so short a time since, and 
thrust themselves in, by calling this same ‘* seditious mob ”’ to their aid ! 
The Tories had the odium of holding all nominal power when the popular 
irruption took place ; and now the insolent Whig talks as if he (the rogue!) 
had no hand in bringing about that condition of the people which gave 
rise to the necessity of compliance with the people’s demands. But did 
not the Whigs help to do all the worst acts of oppression and cruelty : did 
they not, particularly, among other things, praise the employing of spies 
to carry on bad government, and vote for bills of indemnity to avert the 
legal consequences to a ministry who had broken down the people’s best 
safeguards in the law ” 

Contrasting the harm done by the Tories (they being ever assisted in it 
by the Whigs), along with the good done by the Whigs, we cannot, of 
course, forget that greatest of all their good deeds, the Septennial Bul; a 
law whereby every member of the House of Commons has a right to sit 
tor nearly one quarter of an age, without his constituents having any 
means of calling him to account. ‘This sitting for seven years Is a thine 
not to be argued upon atall. There may be some dis honest politicians, 
who are interested in its continuance, some Whigs who would have brass 
enough to look you in the face and defend it. All conscientious and 
sensible men are agreed, that if the constituency be such as are fit to 
judge of a man’s merits as a member of parliament, and if the mode by 
which elections are conducted be good, that, then, the duration of parlia- 
ments and recurrence of elections ought to be a mere matter of con- 
venience, like the holdings of markets and fairs. And this is what the 
parliament, as at present reformed, will very soon admit and act upon, or 
its present reformed state is likely to be of little benefit to the nation. 

The great, and the only question in fact, at issue on reform, is, how 
far the people ought to be suffered to interfere in the management of their 
own affairs; and this, we know, is a very ticklish question with the 

‘ moderate’’ reformers. Too much liberty among a nation does, it 1s 
said, lead to anarchy ; this sort of excess, therefore, we admit, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, since anarchy in a civilized state is infinitely worse than 
the quiet of barbarism. But what, again, is to be said of a government, 
possessed of all but absolute control, which so manages the people’s con- 
cerns as every now and then to cause the ‘‘ lower orders ”’ to force them- 
selves, by violence, into power, and to start up, and, looking the govern- 
ment in the face, say, ‘‘ Weare wiser than you!” If the ‘* lower orders” 
have done this, it is the fault of the ‘ higher’ alone; because the 
** higher ’’ have ruled the whole roast. There are many of the ‘* mode- 
rate’ reformers whom we respect, on account of the reasonableness of 
their views. But they have an unreasonable as well as a reasonable side. 
Take a man, for instance, unconnected with any government squandering, 
who has five hundred acres of land belonging to him, and who knows 
that, in case of a revolution, he might possibly lose the whole of his 
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property ; this man has a good reason for desiring to prevent anything 
tending to such a loss: he is interested, to be sure, but he is not the less 
just as long as his interest does not clash with that of the nation in 
general. His just motives for his own security, however, naturally induce 
him to hold opinions which are unjust towards the community in general. 
Blinded by his interest, he does not see that, for the sake of temporary 
quiet, he would only keep up a system which makes the danger of revolu- 
tion everlasting. He has no politics, in fact, but what the immediate 
necessities of his own fortune dictate. His thoughts for a nation’s sake 
are applicable to some happy state of things which does not exist. Let 
such a man look back through the events of not many months past, and 
he will see that all the reform hitherto produced has come, not out of that 
moderation of which he is the advocate, but from that spirit of revolution 
which must ever be a concomitant of immoderate use of power in a 
government. Cannot such a man see how much more secure he would 
be, if the government he has to depend on did not, as ours is incessantly 
doing, rouse a turbulent spirit with the people 7 How can he wonder at 
the people’s impatience, knowing, as we all do, that there are hundreds of 
men, and not of the ‘‘ lower orders ’’ alone, who, while they feel obliged 
to profess attachment to ‘ established institutions ’’ in public, talk pure 
republicanism in their private lettings-out: how can he wonder that the 
mere ‘‘ ignorant’”’ should be unable to see enough difference between a 
king and a president, to reconcile them to an unnecessary squandering of 
tens of millions every year ? 

The complaint of the laborious is, that they have not their proper share 
in making the laws. To which we lhaye heard some of the ‘‘ political 
economists "’ answer, and especially in speaking on the question of pledges : 
Ist. That the greater part of the people’s misery has been occasioned by 
their own misconduct; and, 2dly. That listening to the popular voice has 
a revolutionary tendency. One or the other of these positions must be 
withdrawn : they cannot both be maintained but by two courses of argu- 
ment the very opposite of each other: the two together lead to a dilemma. 
We cannot, in one and the same breath, reproach the people with having 
abused their own discretion, and at the same time justify a government in 
not having permitted that discretion to be exercised, any more than we 
can charge a man with a want of good faith in whom we have never 
placed confidence. 

The people must either take some part in minding what belongs to 
them in the state, and thereby be responsible for themselves, or they 
must leave it entirely to others ; in which latter case those others must be 
liable to be called upon for an account. There can be no practical good 
towards the nation in abusing the laborious as ignorant, mob, rabble, 
populace, or lower orders. For the country to be well off, any such 
mob, &c., ought not to be; and if there is a class of the community to 
Which such opprobrious terms can be justly applied, its existence can be 
the consequence of nothing but bad government. No; the people are 
hot * ignorant’ in these matters, excepting in one thing, as to which all 
civilized nations are more or less destined to be so, that is, in the true 
designs of those who hold, or aim at holding, the profitable office of 
administering what comes into the treasury. Of the true intentions of 
such men the people at large under a bad government can hardly ever be 
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thoroughly informed; because, while the whole of the time of the 
rovernors is taken up in contrivances to deceive those for whose good 
they affect to be thinking, the great majority of every nation, whether 
well or ill governed, are, for the greater part of their time, occupied in 
ploughing furrows of land, sowing and reaping crops, spinning and weaving, 
forging metals, sawing boards, handling bricks and mortar, navigating 
vessels, or labouring in or superintending some other of the various works 
of industrious life. Here it is that ignorance does exist, that 1s, as to the 
acts of a government which makes itself too responsible to the people by 
taking all the authority into its own hands. And hence it 1s that, under 
a despotic government, a nation’s wrongs are venerally first announced to 
it through its wants, that when the ‘‘ Commons” find out those griev- 
ances, they are impatient for redress, and that then is apt to take place 
that whic ‘+h moderate reformers are afraid of, namely, reform by the means 
of a revolution. Where have the most bloody revolutions taken place, but 
among those bands of slaves that have been the most cruelly oppressed ? 
The people do not perceive while an act of the logislature (such, for 
instance, as the Septennial Bill) ts boing done, what clfect upon themselves 
is likely to become the consequence of it: they are first aroused by the 
effect itself operating upon them. [tis in this view of government that 
we see the superiority in practice of the American represcntation over our 
own absolute rule. With the Americans we see that the government is 
not trusted to do too much of itself at a time without the people having 
an opportunity to take their own review of what has been done, and to 
approve or disapprove of it. That people are not left in Ignorance or in 


a state of helplessness as to a bad measure, till all the harm of it falls upon 
their own shoulders. 
But is it not necessary, we are asec, that the people should place 


confidence in their governinent 2 Most assuredly it is. ‘The Americans 
have always a sufficiency of that feeling, and so must every nation have 
that is really free. But there ts another sort of confilence we often hear 
called for, and particularly when anv extraord: ret ie t f tr achery is 
about to be committed: that is, what « F vd tv die calls ‘* con 

fidence in his Majesty’s ministers ;”’ and this is a very difforent species of 
confidence. To re ly entirely on any m ws would be the same thing as 
trusting all toan absolute power. Very different to rely upon men chosen 
by your lves to re present vou, and to re y on a servant you do not know 
and who is chosen by another. The fact which we have before stated 
cannot be too often repeated, that abusc., even under the best govern- 
ments, arise insensibly ; that a people is hardly ever as alive to them as 
its interest would require. Looking at the general history of all nations, 
with their revolutionary changes, the last thing in the people that rulers 
can find fault with is, the want of a respect for the rulers on the wer of 
the people. Necessity has ordered that there shall be at least enough of 
that respect. The business, or the indolence, the personal interests of 
individuals in all states, make them less attentive to the public good than 
they might be with profit. Now, it is for this reason that we want a 
reform in England, by which we may be really represented : that the people 
may be compelled, as the Americans are by the spirit and practice of 
their constitution, to look into the causes that are to affect their happi- 
ness; to raise obstacles to the inroads of tyranny; to make suitable 
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stands against aristocratical encroachment (if we may give Mr. Canning’s 
phrase such a twist); to arrest the state robber in limine, before he gets 
his hands amidst the public treasure; to check a wrong-doing government 
in its career of breaking good laws and making bad ones. It is the fault 
of necessity, that a people is ever too slow to rebel against unjust govern- 
ment; a fact which several writers have observed, but which governments 
have taken care not to repeat. If there were more readiness to rebel, 
there would be fewer cases of rebellion; the causes for it being pre- 
vented by the readiness of nations to assert their rights, which they 
would be sure to understand if they found inquiry of use to them. The 
creater part of us belong to some branch of science, skill, or handicraft, 
and are necessarily mere plodders in our particular callings. We 
are not generally interested demagogues, and, whether honest or dis- 
honest in private life, trouble our heads with nothing bevond farming, 
carpentering, bricklaying, shoemaking, tailoring, tinkering, and so forth. 
But needs must, as the saving is, when the devil drives ; and though the 
force of our own interests and habits disposes us to think most about 
what immediately belongs to us, so necessity now and then takes another 
turn, and sinks the mere personal in the popular; bringing the smith 
from his anvil, and the clodhopper from his plough-tail, and urges even the 
least knowing of us to that which caused humane CasTLergaGH to invent 
a new malediction for the tongues of tyrants to apply to the oppressed— 
‘ basest populace ’’—because they wanted to rebel. 

So, the ‘‘ lower orders ”’ are accused of entertaining a want of reverence 
for their superiors 7 Oh, unhappy times, when this was first discovered in 
England; such times as those which put Ropesrierre and CasTLeReaGH 
into power. The charge is even more false than we could desire it to be, 
if there were ever one of the ‘ lower orders’ that did respect Castie- 
REAGH, and if such men as CasTLereaGu are to be looked on as superior 
even to the lowest of the ‘‘ lower orders.” 

Of all that should be guarded against by a government, as respects the 
feelings of a nation, what is there so much to be apprehended as the 
existence of discontent in company with labour ? The lazy and luxurious, 
indeed, may be discontented without being able to say why. But labour 


is easily satisfied ; it is contented with exough. Luxury, on the contrary, 
is never satisfied: having always had more than it wanted, it never 
knows what enough is. Happy pauperism is a thing not to be hoped for; 
but labour happy in plenty is what every good government should 
endeavour to see. What says Lord Bacon on sedition ? 


Concerning the materials of sedition, it is a thing well to be considered ; for 

“ the surest way to prevent secitions it the times do bear it), is to fake away the 
matter of the m; for if there be tuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 

‘ shall come that shall set it on tire. The matter of seditions is of two kinds, 
much poverty and much disconfen/ment. It is certain, so many OV erthrown 
estates, so many votes for troubles. LUcAN noteth well the state of Rome 
before the civil war: 

“© Wiine wsura rorar, rapidumque m tempore frnus, 

“© Hine concussa fides, et multis utile belinm, * 


lence greedy usury and lawless gain, 
Hence broken faith, and honour pledged in vain, 
And war, to some the source of Interest, 
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‘* This same ‘ multis utile bellum’ is an assured and infallible sign of a state dis- 
“ posed to seditions and troubles; and if this poverty and broken estate in the 
“ better sort be joined with a want and necessity in the mean people, the danger 
“ is imminent and great; for the rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for 
* discontentments, they are in the politic body like humours in the natural, 
“ which are apt to gather a preternatural heat and to inflame ; and let no prince 
“ measure the danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust; for that 
“ were to imagine the people to be foo reasonable, who do otten spura at their own 
good ; nor yet by this, whether the griefs whereupon they rise be in fact great 
or small; for they are the most dangerous discontentments where the fear is 
greater than the feeling: besides, in great oppressions, the same things that 
provoke the patience do withal mate the courage; but in fears it is not so 
neither let any prince or state be secure concerning discontentments because 
they have been often, or have been long, and yet no peril hath ensued; for as 
it is true that every vapour or fume doth not turn into storm, so it is neverthe- 
less true, that storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall at last ; 
and as the Spanish proverb noteth well, ‘The cord breaketh at last by the 
weakest pull.’ ” 


We will not imagine its being asked to what these words best apply ; 
but Jet us not forget, that it was this same philosopher's ‘‘ immortal page ” 
that Mr. (now Lord) BrovuGuam wished to see ploughmen reading for their 
mental improvement when sitting down after a hard day's work in the 
fields. 

The most insidious pretext that we have ever heard of for authorising 
arbitrary acts in a government, is that which has lately been given by the 
Whigs (by the Lord Chancellor himself, if we are not mistaken); and it 
is this : that in free states it is nece ssary now and then to place extraordi- 
nary powers in the hands of the government. Who was it that originally 
furnished this false and detestable piece of doctrine 7 We forget whether 
itis borrowed from Maccuiavetur. That writer, however, does certainly 
say, that military force is a thing absolutely necessary to a ruler who 
desires to do great things in despite of his people. In order to justify 
the taking away of our liberty in 1817, by suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, Lord E:vox gave a reason which, compared with this of the Whigs, 
was temperance itself. He said (quoting an established maxim of law), 
Salus populi suprema lec—The people's good is what the law first looks.to ; 
and though this maxim were applied to a wrong purpose, to do the people 
harm, there was nothing tyrannical or false in the maxim itself. But ah, 
the liberty-loving Whigs !). 2... 2... It would be strange, verily, if 
Whigs had not some stronger ports (apm, some fulcrum more origin- 


ally false by which to tarn all right topsy-turvy, some source from which 
t> collect reasons, though the most barefaced and detestable, for keep- 
ing their places, and keeping up the squanderings of public money tue. 
Lord Eipon and fits colleawues wanted to abrogate the best of our laws; 
they did it; but in so doimg, fher great reason was confined in its 
sophis stry to the misapplication of a sound maxim. It was for that Spirit 
which works in the hearts of our harbin iwers of liberty and reform to dis- 


cover, that, in order to preserve the freedom of states, it is hecessary to 
abandon them now and then to the ravages of despots. We have, we 
think, refuted this vile doctrine already, in our previous remarks, on which 
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no sensible man can reflect without perceiving (all history must lead him 
to do so) that it is not out of wild, harum-scarum anxiousness in a people 
to keep itself free, that come revolutions in states; but in that which, 
having all in its own hands, goes on artfully working its way unperceived 
by the people or in defiance of them; in the innovations of state corrup- 
tion, which, like other robbers, slyly or by force, approaches you while 
asleep, or knocks you down before it begins the work of pillage. Hume 
the historian tells us of a bis shop who said that the people had a right to 
resist, but that it was not fit to let them know it! Such absurd rules of 
constitutional law must always be had recourse to by those who govern 
without a nation’s consent. 

Raynar, in his Histoire Philosophique, vol. x., p. 185, says some- 
thing on the use of military force that is worth attending to at this 
time. ‘* The increasing of an army,’’ he says, ‘‘ promotes despotism. A 

great number of troops, forts, magazines, ‘and arsenals, may prevent in- 

vasions ; but, im preserving the people from the irruptions of a con- 
queror, they do not save it from the outrages of a despot. So many 
soldiers only rivet closer the chains of those who are already slaves. 
The weakest of men becomes, then, the most powerful; and as he 
can do everything, he does whatever he pleases. With his military 
strength alone he braves the opinions, and coerces the inclinations, of 
others. By the means of soldiers he levies taxes ; and by the means 
of taxes he levies soldiers. He is everlastingly improving his military 
power, without ever gaining any strength to the nation. [tis in vain 
that he puts arms into hands that are to be always lifted over the heads 
of the people : if his subjects tremble before his troops, his troops will 
run away from their enemies. But then the loss of a battle is the loss 
of a kingdom. All those whose hearts he has alienated will then natu- 
rally prefer a stranger's yoke ; because something remains to be hoped 
for with a conqueror, while, with the despot, all hope has been sunk in 
despair, When once the progress of a military government has 
brought about a state of despotism, the nation may be said to be at an 
end,”’ & 

That it is necessary to give the people more power of consultation in 
their own affairs than they have had, we need not urge to the most 
‘‘ moderate” reformer. The question now is, however, whether there 
ought to be any further liberty allowed in suffrage. Several arguments 
have been found to oppose any further libe ‘rty inthis respect. One ts, that 
those have the best rizht to influence the councils of the nation who have 
the ‘‘ greatest stake’ in the country. And this arzeument, if we under- 


stand what it means, is one that the labourer of the smallest income may 


agree to, and still maintain his rieht to vote. Does it mean, those who 
are most dependent ou theo on reonntry fo the:r h IPpPiNess » If it does, 
then we think that the man whose whole means arise out of his labour has 
the greatest stake in the country. The corrupt and unfeeling part of the 
press has for many vears been accusing the poor of their having nothing 
lo lose, and of a hope of earning by the 1r country’ s convulsions. How 
comes it that none of these insults are hurled on the labourers of 
America 2 There is squabbling enough in the American press about the 
disposal of what little taxes are collected. All sorts of hard words are 
exchanged between the differ nt candidates for oftices of emolument in 
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that country. Strange however, that there should not, at the same time, 
be any ‘ rabble ’’ and ‘‘ basest populace,” or any such ugly names used 
in that country; no mixture in one common reproach of the meritorious 
with the profligate, the frugal with the extravagant ; no mighty confusion 
of complaining poverty along with abandoned crime. An American 
citizen would not dare to say, that, because he is richer than his neigh- 
bour in the vulgar sense of the word, he has a greater stake in the coun- 
try. One man is as good as another, at all events ; and if one have less 
money, goods, or land, belonging to him than another, the property of 
the least rich is at least as valuable to him as that of the most rich. Let 
some man who is thriving upon the taxes imagine himself suddenly 
brought to be obliged to work for his bread ; imagine himself a labourer 
in the fields : let the placeman, pensioner, or sinecurist, imagine himself, 
with a pickaxe and a shovel for bis coupauions, set to work to clearing a 
ditch in the month of February ; getung up for the task at six o’clock in 
the morning, and not leaving it ull lalf-past five at night, the only 
interval of rest being that when he should sit down on a bank of cold 
clay, sheltered from a north-east wind by a quick--et hedge without any 
leaves upon it, to dine on potatoes as cold as the clay that forms his seat; 
let him imagine lis good dame left at home in the hovel, there, with 
‘** political economy ” for a comforter, to mapart contentment without 
food to half-a-dozen ravenous young birds of prey lately weaned from all 
the sweetmeats of a tax-loaded table: let him, further, imagine himself 
making an appeal for ‘ relief,” which is answered (as it has been in 
Hampshire) by a ‘* Go and starve,” or by a setting to work for Gd. a-day 
to crack stones on the high-road, or (perhaps the best and the worst in 
one) by being packed off with all his poor kit across the sea, to some out- 
landish swamp or wilderness, whithersoever the humanity of those having 
a ‘‘ larger stake in the country’ may please to send hin. This, which 
exists in reality with the laborious, 1s what those who are not compelled 
to work should think of, when they set about considering the advantages 
of, or would define what is, a‘* stake im the country.” And what is it 
that has brought the po-sessions of the rich into danger, but the depriving 
of so many of the working producers of all riches of their invaluable 
though little stakes ” 

The other chief argument awainst a more extended suffrage is, that the 
constituency ought to consist of the most wfeligeut of the people. And 
this is a good argument in principle, leaving open the question of how far 
it has been adopted in practice. This is an argument that none of the 
‘* lower orders’ will quarrel with, because they know that the greatest 
abuses have arisen in parliaments that were hardly more than the 
nominees of the *‘ higher.” The inference from which must naturally be, 
that those are not the most intelligent who carry their heads the highest. 
And practice has already proved, by the present parliament, that in the 
scale of intelligence, the increase is rather from the top to the bottom 
than contrariwise. The really great, the genuine stake, is possessed by 
those who feel most interest in an honest and moderately-taxing govern- 
ment. It is in the feeling of this interest that Consists the sort of untelli- 
vence that is wanted; and if the purely ‘* higher orders’ had only had 
enough of this among themselves, there never would have been any cry 
for reform at all. 
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As to the badlot ; one cannot help having a wish to try this, if it be 
only because all classes of the corrupt are so vehemently opposed to it. 
Thus it is with the Edimburgh Reviewer, and others, on the question of 
the ballot. We confess that we were ourselves never great admirers of 
this mode of voting. We had the same prejudices against it as those the 
expression of which threw poor sia Ronert Witson out from the borough 
of Southwark. Our objection to it was, that it is not becoming in men 
pretending to independence of spirit to be afraid of declaring their 
Opinions openly, and so forth. . nething to this ¢ ttect, only with 
a little more empty boasting for the characier of Jolin Bull, that was said 
by poor Sir Roseer. He <aid it was beneath Englishmen, un-English, 
Xe.: Sin Rospert Wicsos, that general in an army ot Iuglishmen, dis- 
cipline to which is preserved by the visitation of a cat-o'nine-tails. 

The people may sav, in answer to the objec ors tothe ballot: If we are 
not to vote ih our owl Way, why rive us any © hit of voting’ at all ¢ you 
migiit as well have continued to keep it all to yourselves. Yes; this is 
the fair answer to all who contend for tie inece-sity of the voter’s being 


influenced by the opinion of his superors. Mut we are flattered by ap- 


peals made to our sense of honour. This is a very agreeable compliment, 
indeed ; it is a susp.cious one however, like most other very bigh compli- 

cuts. A true test of the spirit of independence in opinion is freedom 
in the expression of our thoughts. We cannot pretend to have this with- 
out being prepared to prove it by our practice. A completely free people 
must preter to assert their opinions openly ; they would take pride in do- 
ing, and be ashamed of seeming not able to do -o. But how would it be 
if the people had now the power to vote by ballot y Ii they had that 
power, and did so vote, it must show that we cannot afford to be so nicely 
high-minded as it is endeavoured to flatter us we are. If the nation 
really felt themselves independent, and preferred voting openly, as of 
course they would like to be able to do, how comes it that they ask for 
the ballot to be given them’ No one has an ambition to be debased; no 
one takes pains to render himself low; no one entreats to become an 
object of disrespect even in the slightest degree. What, then, but the 
want of power to vote otherwise, as they would wish, ean induce the 
majority of the nation to ask for that which, if they exercised it, must 
prove them not independent ’ There does seem to be something quite 
farcical in this appeal to the honour of tradesmen, artisans, and the like 
classes, while we know that amongst select societies of the ‘‘ higher 
orders” the ballot is almost always used in elections ; and while we know, 
too, that a part of the money raised by parliaments of late has been spent 
in what is called ‘* secret services,” applied to purposes so honourable in 
their nature, that the expenders have been ashamed to let the people see 
precisely for what it went. 

We think that the events of the last elections gave many proofs that 
there would be nothing imprudent in trying the ballot. There is no 
doubt that manv scenes of riot, and confusion, and mischief, would have 
been prevented by it, and not a few men sent to parliament who would 
have done better than those whe have come in their stead. We did not, 
however, agree with the Chronicle in one ground in favour of the ballot 
taken by that paper. The Chronicle said that this mode of voting should 
be put in force to prevent the exclusive dealings ot the people, which, ac- 
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cording to that paper, were degrading to them. The remark was rather 
degrading to the writer’s own sense, considering those other exclusive 
dealings, and those acts of shameless and all but brute-force intimidation 
and compulsion, which the writer of the Chronicle must have noticed 
throughout the whole of his previous experience. 

There was an amusing squib in the Standard on this part of the subject 
of reform some time ago (9th January), in which the editor said, that 
though little satisfactory information was to be obtained from America 
respecting the workings of the ballot in that country, he would, however, 
** go a little higher up;”’ and with his ‘‘ ttle higher up,”’ he led his 
laughing readers back to ancient Rome, and Cicero’s dialogues on laws ! 
Being practical men in politics, we admired the Standard’s squib, because 
it is so much like what it would be for a modern ship-builder to look back 
to Noah's ark as a pattern to build by. ‘To be serious, we must tell the 
Standard that his going to Cicero for authority was unbecoming in a 
Tory : he must know that Cicero had a good deal of the Whig. Not, to 
be sure, like the Whigs of now-a-days. Heaven forbid that any one 
should hint such abuse on the memory of one who said so much in praise 
of all that is good. Whigs, since the days of Cicero, appear to have 
undergone as much towards the accomplishment of their character in our 
soil, as potatoes have by being translated from that of Mexico to Ireland. 

The Standard professes inability to do justice to Cicero by an English 
dress, and that is the only reason, we suppose, why he was able to pick out 
no more of the orator’s meaning than just so much as suited his own pur- 
pose. But the Standard has so much need of assistance in one part of 
his attempts to vulgarize, that we cannot help offering our assistance, 
though it be only to finish out a sentence which the editor sticks fast in 
the middle of. ‘* Quis autem non sensit, auctoritatem omnem optimatium 
tabellarium legem abstulisse?”’ says Cicero: that is, Who does not 
perceive that all the authority of the higher orders has been taken away 
by the law which introduced the ballot’ And very shocking, we agree, 
this must have been for the Roman higher orders. But here our Tory 
comes to what the learned call a nonplus. Not so the Roman Whig; for 
Cicero, without even fetching fresh breath, goes on, and lets the murder 
out in a trice :—='' Quam populus liber nunquam desideravit, idem oppressus 
dominatu ac potentiad principum flagitavit :” * that is, a law which the 
people never desired so long as they were free, and never thought of call- 
ing out for till they had smarted under the dominion of the higher orders ! 
Such are our editor’s last advices from ancient Rome against the ballot. 
Why did not the Tory, being about it, go still a little higher up, and let us 
know what was done by Sovon in Athens’ Cickro would have made a 
good attorney-general ; but Soton would certainly have been a much bet- 
ter member of parliament. The wise lawgiver refused a crown, which is 
more, perhaps, than the barrister would have done; and when Soon under- 
took to put the Athenian Radicals to rights, the government he established 
for that purpose consisted of men who were elected by ballot; besides 
which, the Greek lower orders enjoyed one privilege more serious than 
anything yet demanded by the English, namely, that of putting to death 
those persons who interfered with their elections. | 


* Lib. iii. see. 15. 
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Tere are few of those travellers by whom we are blessed with a book 
who appear properly to estimate the advantage which they have over 
almost all other writers. If he can write at all, the traveller’s book is 
the easiest to make ; and, unless he take pains to make it uninteresting, it 
has generally a great many to read it with interest. What, however, 
is it that renders books of travels so much sought after, matters of so 
much curiosity as they have ever been’ Some works of this description 
lave been famed for the extensive learning or the wit of the author 
alone. But, generally speaking, the most meritorious, because the 
most substantially useful part of a book of travels, consists in the 
simple relation of what the traveller has seen. There is scarcely any 
voer abroad who might not afford both pleasing and instructive infor- 
mation by a mere record of all that occurred to him in the way of fact 
while on his road, though the excursion were no farther from home than 
from London to Dover. Yet it does happen, that the ingenious person 
who has at once the good luck to be able to go abroad and to make 
known his discoveries, seldom confines himself to the task of telling us 
what he has witnessed, but, on the contrary, more frequently devotes the 
greater part of his pages to the publishing of his own reflections on what 
occurs to him; and he makes himself more properly a prater than a 
narrator. It must, we know, be very difficult for him to keep his own 
opinions out of the note-book; to see something perfectly new, and, 
in making a note of it, abstain from putting down, along with the no- 
veltv, in white and black, all the wisdom or impertinence, or whatever it 
may be, of that thought which comes to him at the same moment. It is 
a rare traveller whose thought is not, in his own estimation, worth at 
least as much as his fact; and consequently the note-book is apt to be 
stored with materials which, when finally worked up, form the greater 
part of the traveller’s communication, though, to a reader who can think 
for himself, the least valuable part of it. The remarks of a really sensible, 
just, and discriminating mind on the things witnessed, cannot be read 
without profit. But taking all these books together, there is no doubt 
but that the best travellers’ tales are those in which the facts stated are 
the most numerous in comparison with the thoughts upon them indulged 
in by the writer. 

It is true, that there is one department of a writing traveller’s business 
Which he cannot well perform without conferring his own reflections upon 
us. Look into Gass’s Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri. It is 
hardly more than a bare narrative of the events of each succeeding day, 
with a description in plain language of the scenery of nature through 
which the explorers made their way. Nevertheless, it is full of interest 
and information to the reader, and one does not care a pin to know what 
the writer thought about any of the things he saw. So it is with most 
things that a traveller can meet with, in reading of which we are pleased 
in proportion to the number of facts of which we are informed. The 
great department, however, the one of most pains, and requiring most 
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discretion, is that in which a traveller undertakes to make one civilized 
nation acquainted with the manners and minute peculiarities of another. 
Here his task is not so simple as that of a zoographer inquiring into the 
natural properties of a tribe of monkeys; the sphere for observation 
on human life is not so small as that which Cuareausriann found in 
ces Messieurs Sauvages et ces Dames Sauvagesses,”’ the unrefined 
American Indians. He has the longest and most complicated string of 
events to relate, the largest number of incongruities to ponder upon ; in 
short, the greatest difficulty in ascertaining what really is true and what 
false ; and in communicating his opinion (which is looked for here), our 
traveller is often compelled to give us some arguments of his own digest- 
ing, in order to justify his assertions and to account for the opimions he 


has ventured to form. 

The general peace on the Continent threw open a wide field in which 
for us to indulge our love of novelty and to squander in delight riches de- 
rived from an unwise war; the freedom and consequent plenty of America 
opened another for our war-made poor, our persecuted, and our specu 
lators in politics to resort to, in search of food, safety, and knowledge ot 
government on anew plan. It was natural that those who did not leave 
home should be curious to learn something of the countries that their 
roving countrymen went to see the sights of; and hence the great number 
of books of ** Tours,’’ and ** Travels,’’ and ‘* Residences,’’ and various 
terms of ‘* Years’’ past in various places, that we have had of late. 
America has, above all, excited the curiosity of England ; it is the coun- 
try at once most like and most unlike us; the best beloved and the most 
sincerely detested, according as we are more or less satisfied with the 
condition of our own. Whatever we may think about other countries, 
none of us are indifferent to this. 

The main object in view is to ascertain which of the two, our own 
country or that of the foreigner, is the best. The comparison is the gist 
of the inquiry all through. And to exemplify the process of ratiocination 
as commonly carried on by our book-travellers: ‘‘ The French are a very 


** dancing people ; the Enelish dance very little: much dancing is in- 
** consistent with sobriety of character; so the English are a soberer 
‘* nation than the French.’’—** The Romans pay great reverence to 
‘* holy relies; the English do no such thing ; such reverence is a prool 
‘* of ignorance: therefore, the Romans are an ignorant, and the En- 
* glish an enlightened people.’”’-—*‘* The Americans are much given to 
se 


spit; spitting is a filthy habit; ergo, the Americans are a filthy peo- 
** ple.” Somewhat in this way it is that our modern tourist obtains facts 
and saves us the trouble of arguing on them. There is no case in thie 
world in which the facts and the reasons for and against demand so much 
experience, meditation, sound thought, and caution to come to a fan 
conclusion : yet on these matters it is that the conclusion is rushed to 
with the least delay, and generally, of course, patriotically in favour of the 
traveller's own native land, 

In reference to America, in particular, Mr. Sruart’s ‘* Three Years” 
is an exception to all that we have ever seen from our tourists on 
that part of the globe. He sets out with a preface as modest as it could 
possibly be, and proceeds to give you the fullest, most accurate, and 
scrupulously impartial account that we have seen of America, We have 
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seen the principal works that have appeared having the same object as 
Mr. Srvarr’s; and there is, in our opinion, no one of them worth any- 
thing when compared with this. Our own opinion is not expressed with 
any pretensions to impartiality. If we thought ourselves impartial, we 
should not be bold enough to say that we were. It is too much to 
expect, where so much gratitude is due as that which we personally owe 
to the Americans, that there should, also, be enough of critical severity 
to perceive or admit every fault belonging to the nation of those who 
have inspired that gratitude. But, independent of all partiality, there is 
that about Mr. Sruarr’s book (to be found in few others of the kind) 
which proves him to have done his best to tell us the truth. No travel- 
ler can be wholly free from prejudice ; but this one suffers himself to be 
warped by it less than any other visiter of America has done ; and while 
he tells you what he thinks himself, he has, throughout, the appearance 
of setting before you all that he could discover of fact which might tend 
to an opposite opinion with his reader. There are parts of his work in 
which you see his prejudice offended, and, at the same time, evidence of 
fact confronted to show that it has no right to be so, or, at least, so as to 
leave a third party to decide. ‘This is what is wanted in a writer of tours 
or travels; and though he may, without this, be very entertaining, he 
cannot be depended upon for truth. If Mr. Sruart had praised the 
Americans all through the piece, we should have less right to praise his 
own performance. But this he has not done ; and there are some of his 
observations in which we, whether from partiality or reason, cannot help 
even taking part against him. 

The emigration of our countrymen to America, there to remain for 
their lives, is a thing that we regard with the greatest regret. It is 
enough for us that England is our country, to make us prefer it to Ame- 
rica or any other place ; and this is the feeling of the far greater part of 
those who go away to America without the hope of return, Let others say 
what they will of the natural advantages of that country over this, there 
are, in our opinion, no advantages of the kind to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages of leaving home for ever. We do not believe that the climate 
is so good as our own; on the contrary, we think it comparatively 
unhealthy. It is a climate in which men do not lire so long as in Eng- 
land: which is no trivial circumstance in favour of England, with all her 
mixture of cold and warmth, sunshine and cloud, freezing and thawing, 
snow, hail, and gloomy drip. Among those who have a distaste to Ame- 
rica, there are some of us with whom well-founded objections to that 
country are of little importance : they hate it most bitterly on account of 
the goud that belongs to it. And to gratify the silly and idle malignity 
of this class of persons, there have been several books of travels especially 
intended. Thatof Mrs. Trontore is the last, and it must remain the last. 
we should think; for nothing can be said in the way of abuse to exceed 
this female’s book, if anything to equal it. We are sorry not to have 
more time and room to devote to the dame, that we might do her com- 
plete justice. Her falsehoods ; not mere exaggerations or over-straining’s 
of facts: but her base and unblushing falsehoods form the most attractive 
portion of her compilation ; and they are so like blackberries, they hang 
so thickly, that there needs but a few minutes to pick a few of them out. 

She speaks of being surrounded by generals, colonels, and majors, who 
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seemed to put the whole blade of their knives into their mouths while 
eating their dinner ; and complains (the delicate dame !) of the dinner-hour 
not being one of ‘* enjoyment.” 

Of there being no such thing as ‘‘ a sentence elegantly turned, and 
correctly pronounced from the lips of an American ;” of there being a 
want of that which ‘ fits a volume for the hand or the eye of a fastidious 
epicure in literary enjoyment ;” giving some specimens of vulgarity ; 
such as—‘‘ How should freemen spend their time, but looking after their 
** government, and watching that them fellers as we gives offices to, doos 
“* their duty, and gives themselves no airs ?”” and—‘‘ Here, Nick”’ (a wo- 
man bawling out to her son,) ‘‘ here’s an old woman (Mrs. Trollope) what 
** wants chickens.’ 

Of drawing-rooms, in which ‘‘ the gentlemen spit, talk of elections and 
‘* the price of produce, and spit again ; ’’ quoting the words of that very 
immaculate person, TALLEYRAND, to prove that the Americans are 
« proud hogs.” And of an American “* lady of the first class,” whose 
husband, Mrs, Trottorg says (a senator and a lawyer), when he comes 
home to his wife, ** shakes hands with her, spits, and dines” ! 

Of the American ‘‘ I’m as good as you, taking the place of the law and 
the gospel.” (As if the law and the gospel did not both teach the 
principle.) 

Of the scarcity of ‘‘ mixed dinner parties of ladies and gentlemen, which 

is a great defect in the society; not only as depriving them of the most 

social and hospitable manner of meeting, but as leading to frequent 
dinner parties of gentlemen without ladies, which certainly does not 
conduce to refinement.” 

Of ‘all the freedom enjoved in America, beyond what is enjoyed in 
England,” being ‘‘ enjoyed solely by the disorde rly at the expense of the 
orderly :”’ andthen she says—‘‘ This is the only feature in American soc iety 
‘** that I can recognise, as indicative of the equality they profess. Any 

man’s son may become the equal of any other man’s son, and the 
consciousness of this is certainly a spur to exertion; on the other 
hand, it is also a spur to coarse familiarity, untempered by the grossest 
and the lowest in their intercourse with the highest and the most 
refined.” 

Of the poor of Great Britain ‘‘ whom distress, or a spirit of enterprise 
** tempt to try another land,’’ meeting with ‘‘ malice, hatred, and all un- 
** charitableness” in America: telling us of a Baltimore paper, which, 
when announcing the arrival of ‘‘ a cargo of aged paupers”’ from Eng- 
land, observes, ‘‘ John Bull has squeezed the orange, and now insolently 
‘* casts the skin in our faces.” (We forgive this falsehood for the sake of 
the truth that goes along with it.) But here she adds, also,—‘‘ How 
** earnestly it is to be wished that some part of that evcellent feeling 
** which is for ever at work in England to help the distressed, could be 

‘ directed systematically to the object of emigration to the C anadas |” 

Of the Americans being ‘‘ anxious to excite admiration and receive 
‘** applause,’’ yet ‘‘ taking little trouble and making few sacrifices to 
‘* obtain it:’”’ and here she says,—‘‘ This may answer among themselves, 

but it will not, with the rest of the world ; individual sacrifices must be 
** made, and national economy enlarged, before America can compete 
** with the old world in taste, learning, and liberality.” Mark what un- 
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mediately follows :—‘‘ The reception of General Lafayette is the one single 
instance in which national pride has overcome ‘the national thrift.” 
(Let us congratulate them, then, that their national thrift suffers so little 
from their national pride.) 

This is but a very small part of the falsehoods or misrepresentations 
which the lady, in her rage or in her folly, has published. We can only 
pick one here and there; they are so many. This, too (and we have 
not yet noticed what is of the grossest kind), from a female who complains 

of the want of “enjoyment” at a dinner-table, and flippantly talks of a 
volume for ‘‘ a fustidious epicure in literary enjoyment’?! It is the most 
vulgar piece of writing that we ever saw from a woman. 

We alway; tremble to see a woman “ take up her pen,’”’ when it is to be 
used for a public purpose. Particularly those women who will dabble in 
polities, and who think they can do something new in the way of morals. 
There has been so much of the equirocal (to use the mildest term) about 
the characters of such dames, that we should rather never see another new 
one of the kind come forth in our own country. Let us notice two or 
three more of Mrs. Tro_vore’s most serious untruths and greatest follies, 
for the information of her readers. She says, in speaking of the state of 
American labourers, 


But if the condition of the labourer be not superior to that of the English 

‘ peasant, that of his wife and daughters is incomparadly worse. It is they who 

‘ are, indeed, the slaves of the soil. One has but to look at the wife of an Ameri- 

can cottager, and ask her age, to be convinced that the life she leads is one of 

‘ hardship, privation, and labour. It is rare to see a woman in this condition 

‘ who has reached the age of ¢hirfy, without hosing every trace of youth and 
* beauty.” 


Here is a peg of truth, and Mrs. Trotvorr had, of course, a falsehood 
to hang upon it. That ‘ youth and beauty ’’ do, it is true, fade much 
earlier in America, from the nature of the climate. What says Mr. 
Furcusson, who has lately published his book also? This gentleman 
gives us an account of his meeting with a Scotch labouring man, one 
Walter Smith, whom he sees at plough in one of the man’s own fields, 
Mr. Fergusson says : 


He will have thirty acres ready for wheat, to sow in autumn, which, if he 
continues steady and industrious, will make his way to independence clear 
enough, as he paid down at entry the full price of his land. ‘* You want only a 

‘ wife now,’ I observed, ‘to make you complete.’ ‘ Yes, Sir; but I'll have her 

* from Auld Scotland, for these Vankee lasses are good for nought ; they'll blaw the 
horn and tak a man frae the pleugh to fetch them a skeel 0 water. U ngallaut 
as this speech may appear, it is nevertheless true, that American females 
almost exclusively confine their attention to duties within doors. Nothing can 
be more clean, tidy, and comfortable, than their domestic arrangements, but 
they are seldom, indeed, expected to extend their services ; and the surprise 
and incredulity of many a farmer in the states was unspeakable, when 1 told 
them of women in the old countr y, of all ages, being regularly seen at work ina 
turnip field, or engaged in filling a dung-cart.” 


We can take upon ourselves to say, from long experience, that Mr. 
FerGusson’s is the fuct.—And now for a bit of grave political information 
from our scribe in petticoats : 


“ The absence of poor-laws is, without doubt, a blessing to the country, but they 
“ have not that natural and reasonable dependence on the richer classes which, 
Cobbett’s Mag.—No. 3. T 
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in countries differently constituted, may so well supply their place. I suppose 
there is less alms-giving in America than in any other Christian country on 
the face of the globe. Jt is not in the temper of the people either to give or to 
receive.” 


Knowing, as we do, the happiness and the disposition to make others 
happy that belong to the Americans, we have a variety of feelings on 
reading this, all of which we could hardly express without being incohe- 
rent from indignation. But we shall be content with the fact, and leave 
alone all her attempt to distort by malignity. The Americans have poor- 
laws just as much as the English. That is the fact. And how came Mrs. 
Tro.iore never to know that fact? She cannot answer, without prov- 
ing that the Americans do not need the ‘‘ reasonable dependence,’’ and 
the ‘‘ alms-giving,”’ which, sweet as it may be with us, is not enough to 
prevent every one who comes here from hearing poor-laws talked about ; 
laws, which, though they exist in America, Mrs. TroLtore never heard of 
there, because poverty is rare, and the tax for its relief is not a matter of 
public complaint. Along with this news of no poor-laws, she tells us of the 
misery of the people in their being able to marry when they are young. 
She does not make a comparison between the American and the English 
labourers on one material point: she omits to calculate what portion of 
the poverty-stricken American girls are in a way to become mothers before 
they are married. This, we suppose, would have been robbing her friend 
Miss Wricut of some of the contents of that lady’s note-book; that 
friend of Mrs. Trottore, who teaches how inconvenient a thing it is to 
be married when a couple want to live together! By-the-by, what a mis- 
cellaneous acquaintance this Mrs. Trotiorg has ! (if we are to believe her). 
She pretends to be on good terms with Miss Mirrorp also ; but we believe 
that to be the case as much as we believe that there are no poor-laws in 
America. ‘‘ Tell me his company and! will tell you the man.” Are 
women to be thought less nice in their companions than the men? If 
not, how are we to account for such a trio in good fellowship as that of the 
ladies Trollope, Wright, and Mitford? As for the two former, we might 
perhaps shake them up in one sack, and not be able to tell them apart 
when turned out again; but, distinguishing between Mrs. TroLttore and 
Miss Mitrorp by their writing, we are surprised to find that either of 
these should claim acquaintance with the other; for no two sorts of 
writing could possibly be more unlike. We must withhold our credence 
here till we have seen the lamb lying down with the wolf, the cat an in- 
habitant of the waves, and the dolphin swimming over a dry mountain. 

Mrs. Tro.iore says that ‘‘ the small patrician band,”’ as she calls it, 
those of the Americans with whom she condescended to be acquainted, 
are a class, who ‘‘ mix wondrously little withIthe high matters of state, 
‘* which they seem to leave rather supinely to their tailors and tinkers, 

and are no more to be taken as a sample of the American people, than 

the head of Lord Byron as a sample of the heads of the British peer- 
age.”’ And in the same page she says again—‘‘I entered the 
country at New Orleans, remaining for more than two years west of 
the Alleghanies, and passed another year among the Atlantic cities, 
and the country around. I conversed during this time with citizens of 
all orders and degrees, and I never heard from any one a single dispa- 
raging word against their government,”’ Happy patricians, to have 
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such faultless legislators in tailors and tinkers: how happy would our 
tailors and tinkers be if our legislating patricians gave them so little rea- 
son to find fault ! 

Some of Mrs. Tro.iope’s most taking falsehoods are of the graphic 
order; she illustrates by engravings, in which the artist appears in his 
way to have vied in coarseness with the writer in hers. The lady is 
unwilling to trust in mere words for the promulgating of her scandal. 
One of them is to represent a scene amongst the audience at a theatre in 
New York, which Mrs. Trottopre describes thus : 


“ The Chatham is so utterly contemned by Jon ton, that it requires some 
courage to decide upon going there; nor do I think my curiosity would have 
penetrated so far, had I not seen Miss Mitford’s Rienzi advertised there. It 
was the first opportunity I had had of seeing it played ; and, spite of very indif- 
ferent acting, | was delighted. The interest must have been great, for till the 
curtain fell, I saw no one quarter of the queer things around me; then I ob- 
served, in the front row of the dress-box, a lady performing the most maternal 
office possible; several gentlemen without their coats, and a general air of con- 
tempt for the decencies of life, certainly more than usually revolting.” 


We will not ask any one to depend on our own contradiction of this 
calumny ; but what says Mr. Stuart ? 
“ At this time the Irish prodigy, young Burke, was performing at the Park 
Theatre, at New York. I saw him him several times; but neither then, nor 
on other occasions, at the New York theatres ; or at the theatres of Philadel- 
‘ phia, Boston, New Orleans, or Charleston, did 1 ever see any rudeness on the 
part of any portion of the male audience, nor do I believe any person would 
have been tolerated in sitting on the edge of the box enclosure, with his 
back to the performers. I mention this in reference to a statement of a con- 
trary import which Mrs. TRoLLoper has given.” 


The truth is, as to language and manners, that the main difference between 
the Americans and the English consists in the former being much more 
on an equality than the latter; and in this, that there are comparatively 
very few illiterate or uncouthly-behaved persons in America. We in 
England have infinitely more examples of barbarous phraseology and low 
and disagreeable manners. Mrs. Trouvope’s ‘‘ what wants chickens ”’ is 
Cockney, and not American. Suppose American gentlemen did now and 
then take off their coats in a theatre; why not’ We have seen English 
gentlemen do it at a dinner-table in America, though sitting among 
well-bred strangers ; and we have seen French gentlemen do it at a table 
d’ héte in Italy, in very hot weather, though there were upwards of 
twenty persons in the room. There is nothing essentially unbecoming in 
this, any more than there is in a woman’s leaving her neck open to view 
while a man’s is always covered up. An English lady of fashion is said 
to have been hissed out of a French theatre, because she laid bare more of 
her person than French fashion would allow to be seen ; and we have, in 
summer time, seen the Attorney-General of the State of New York, while 
addressing the Supreme Court, dressed in a round striped gingham 
jacket. The difference here is between a freak of fashion and a reason- 
able compliance with necessity for the sake of being at ease. Mrs. 
Trouiorr and Captain Haut would have us be horrified at the Yankees 
because they use tobacco, and get, as the lady says in her slang way, 

‘very particularly drunk.” But this is ground to be trodden with great 


oan by English traducers of the Americans. The article of tobacco 
tT 2 
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happens to have risen at least five hundred per cent. in English taste 
since Mrs. Troutore began to take notes; and though Captain Hatu’s 
idea of ‘‘ dram-drinking being the boon companion of democracy" be 
pretty enough, it is a wonder how that ‘* travelled’ man could write it. 
The use of tobacco, in any way, is indeed a filthy habit. But in contrast- 
ing ourselves with other nations, it is now time to drop this subject of 
reproach. And what could make Mrs. Trotvore turn with disgust from 
the American tea-table, and sigh for the flesh-pots of an English dinner- 
party. Was it the want of tattle, or of something more solid in the 
entertainment, that offended the ‘‘ fastidious epicure’’? In the book of 
another English lady, just published, (‘* Sketch-book of Fashion, by Mrs, 
Gore,’’) we read as follows : 
“ It is almost superfluous to notice that wherever the inhabitants of the British 
islands much do congregate, there must inevitably be dinner-parties : not din- 
ners only—not good eating and drinking—but partics of gentlemen and ladies, 
dressed in their best attire, to sit round a table, and partake of it in the most 
formal! and disagreeable manner, precisely at the moimeut devoted by other na- 
tions to the enjoyment of lighter entertainment,—the theatres and the prome- 
nades. Even in the campaigns of the Peninsular war, even when superan- 
nuated cows and mules furnished the best part of the bill of fare, and the leg ot 
an ass-foal was accounted a delicacy, regular cards of invitation are known to 


have been sent out by more than one gallant colonel, whose baggage consisted 


chiefly in saucepans and gridirons; and even at Rome, instead of ‘ doing as 


Romens do,’ it is the custom of our countrymen to gather together, per dozen, 
precisely at the hour and in the fashion they would do in Berkeley-square or 
Grosvenor-place.” 


It appears to us that English dinner- parties are the last species of 
conviviality that ladies of fastidious taste should iiss the enjoyment of; 
considering that they are, for the most part, scenes of the leas st lively kind, 
and that, if they be ‘‘ mixed parties of ladies and gentlemen,” the best of 
the fun, when there is any, generally comes after the ladies have turned 
out. Mrs. Trottove, while she ridicules the coldness of American 
society, has not told us, that which she knew well, that mixed companies 
of the orderly of both sexes, at balls and at other evening parties, are ten 
times more common in America than in England, the statement of which 
fact would have been materially inconsistent with her satires against the 
society of America. And Mrs. Trottorr has, of course, forgotten to tell 
the Americans that not a few of our ‘* good fellows ”’ at the dinner-table 
(after the ladies lave retired), are what she would call very particularly 
like posts under any circumstances where the presence of modest women 
imposes restraint. There are some countries in which the sprightliness of 
the people, both sexes being in one company, makes itself appear while 
they are at dinner, and with no stronger stimulus than weak wine mixed 
in water. But this does not characterize those parties from which the 
ladies are obliged to retreat before the best of the treat takes place, and in 
which dulness is dispelled by getting drunk. We allow that Captain 
Hatu’s epigram, ‘ dram-drinking the boon companion of democracy,” 
was worth publication for its wit. The laugh over, however, one feels flat 
on a comparison of facts. The French are very democratically inclined ; 
yet ivrogne, or drunkard, is, with them, one of the most despised and 
unusual of characters. Not so in England, even among our “ higher 
orders,”’ as may be seen in the staggerers along Piccadilly and St. James’s, 
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as well as St. Giles’s. And perhaps Captain Hatt may remember (we 
do) to have heard Americans expressing their surprise that the sons 
of noblemen and gentlemen of high estate in England were reported as 
taking pleasure in the society of gambling and swindling prize-fighters, 
the lowest of our low. 

We have not quite done with Mrs. Trotiorr. Her vilest, though, to 
her, most valuable bit of scandal is tocome. Recollect, in looking on all 
she gives us, that she says, when regretting her not being able to deny 
that Americans do spit, ‘1 have an oath in heaven, and may not tell a 
lie’?! But her oath in heaven is not too sacred to make her hesitate to 
give the hardest of all and most unjustifiable hits at American character ; 
and though she is a woman, she is reconciled to the possibility of bringing: 
her own character into jeopardy, when her object is to finish all up by an 
exposure of American women to shame, by asserting their want of modesty. 
She sometimes refers to her petticoat for defence, Faith! she might 
well do it in this part of her book ; nothing but the dimity, or the stuff, or 
whatever else she bundles herself up in, could have kept some American’s 
bony fore-finger and thumb from giving her prying feature a squeeze in 
return for this. She begins by charging American females with mock 
modesty, and tells us of one young lady who, finding a young man ina 
room with her, ‘‘ put her hands before her eves, and ran out of the room 
again, screaming, ‘A man! a man! a man!’”’ and of another who was 
‘‘ violently agitated,”’ and ‘‘ stopped panting and sobbing ”’ because she 
met ‘‘ a boy of fourteen coming down-stairs.’” She also says, ‘‘ A young 
‘* German gentleman of perfectly good manners, once came to me 

rreatly chagrined at having offended one of the principal families in the 

neighbourhood, by having pronounced the word corset before the ladies 

of it.” We can hardly believe the story of the man and the boy to be 
possible. But there is some probability in that of the young German ; 
and one should ask, in justice to American sham delicacy, what great 
difference there is between corset (stays) and chemi. (a shift), that the one 
should be any more mentionable than the other, unless it be that the 
latter is the worse for being the nearer to a woman’s person. There must 
be some better reason made known, or our mock modesty in the chemi. is 
worse than that of the Americans in the corset; for, while gentlemen 
cannot speak at all to English ladies about their shifts, our ladies, between 
themselves, do not venture to use the French name but with abbreviation. 
One of the standing jokes at our expense on the Continent is, that chemise 
de femme is, with us, not to be spoken of without indelicacy. 

It is not here, however, that the matron draws in the reins: 

“ T confess,” says she, “ Iwas sometimes tempted to suspect that this ultra- 
‘ refincment was not very deep-seated. It often appeared to ine like the con- 

sciousness of grossness that wanted a veil; but the veil was never gracefully 
adjusted. Occasionally, indeed, the very same persons who appeared ready to 
faint at the idea of a statue, would utter some unaccountabie sally that was 
quite startling, and which made me feel that the indelicacy of which we 
were accused had its limits. The following anecdote ts hardly fit to tell, but it 
erplains what IT mean too well lo be omitted,” Xe. 


Then comes the great story, that on which she seems to have set her 
heart most fondly, notwithstanding the mincing mouth which she makes 
ag she sets about it, “ Hardly fit to tell,’ Mre. Trotnopr ’ No, indeed, 
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‘‘ But it explains too well: ’’ Yes, yes, it was too good, you well knew; 
too likely to tickle the palates of those whose taste makes a market for 
your book. This is the English woman who talks of the ‘‘ coarse fami- 
liarity,” of the ‘‘ grossness”’ and ‘‘ lowness” of the Americans! We 
shall not copy her best story, for decency’s sake ; if there be any female 
that wants to read it (which we do not recommend any lady to do), let her 
send for it by some mollicot gentleman who makes it his business to carry 
the contents of circulating libraries to and fro for the use of slip-shod, 
ungartered, and loose-waisted persons of the other sex. 

This is the English lady, the sellers of whose scandal are enabled to 
quote praises from our critics to puff it; from the Quarterly Review, who 
‘* rejoices in Mrs, Trotiore, calls her ‘“‘ an English lady of sense and 
acuteness,’’ and ventures to say, that she ‘ enjoyed unusually favourable 
opportunities for observation ;"’ and from that little thing, the Literary 
Gazette, the editor of which appears to have plucked his quill from the 
wing of some saucy, smoky-feathered, familiar, and chattering cockney- 
sparrow, and which calls Mrs. Trottorr ‘ lively, pleasant, gossiping’ 
(as though she had gone to America on retiring from the washing-tub). 

What is the most grim and begrimed of all animated things 7— 
‘‘ What ?”’ says our simple reader; ** surely it is the muzzle of a rat- 
catcher’s dog, just bounced out from an ash-hole.” Right: that reader is 
one of observation ; we should have said precisely the same, if we had not 
read Mrs. Trociore’s best eves-dropper’s tale, and seen what a figure female 
** Domestic "’ Curiosity cuts when it goes where it should not go, and 
comes away with a smutty nose. Now, then, Mrs Trotiovs, for that 
which SHAKSPEARE says is to be held up to nature: but mind, you are 
not to have all the glass to yourself; while your Curiosity is looking at 
its ugly snout, the dirty dog, also, is to have a peep at his muzzle. 

The Americans are cool, it is true. This coolness, however, is, in some 
things, a matter of great admiration. ‘They are cool, above all things, 
when they are in danger. How many hundred licats is it not worth to 
have this one coolness ! But it is too much to believe that their national 
frigidity prevails to such an extent, as for all those pretty creatures, their 
young Women, not sometimes to be upon their guard against young men, 
and even against ‘‘ boys of fourteen,” well-Lelaved lads as they may be. 
It seems most probable that Mrs. Trovtore can have uo experience on this 
point. She does not tell us whether she ever met any American swain, 
any 


—— Nympharum fugientum amator 


of the back-woods, any Yankee Faun to scamper after such a Nymph as 
herself: whether any man in America ever wanted to steal sweet kisses 
from that... . . . (we are thinking of that muzzle of the rat-catcher’s 
dog again). 

Yes: the Americans are cool; and no small coolness have they in the 
contempt which they feel for the purveyors of scandal against their nation. 
But we do not feel cool after reading this book, because we feel that it 
must be seen by the Americans, and that all the shame of it is to fall 
upon the English. Let us hope, however, that the Americans will do our 
nation as much justice as most of us are inclined to do theirs ; knowing 
that there is no American lady to be found capable of writing such a book, 
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and that such a book would not be recommended by American male critics 
as fit for American females to read, let us hope that the Americans will 
believe that there are very few women in England who would do what 
Mrs. Trotiorr has done, and that her ribaldry is not delightful to the 
greater part of us. . 

We repeat that, for the sake of modesty in women, we always tremble 
to see a woman of this sort ‘‘ taking up her pen.” There are a good 
many of these female authors of books whose manner of using the pen is 
as unbecoming their sex as a brazen face or a thumping fist. Wherever 
they belong they cause discredit. They make that questionable which 
should, of all things, be the freest from question. Give us a little mock. 
modesty, we say; give us anything, rather than make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the pure andthe foul. Witis, unfortunately, often hard 
driven for its good thing : hence Captain Hatu’s ‘‘ dram-drinking demo- 
cracy,” and Mrs. Tro.ttore’s more serious joke. But give us none of 
your ‘‘ no better than it should be” along with pretensions to modesty 
too. There should be no kind of approximation in different characters 
here. Not only no contact, but a wide space for fame to go without 
breathing of the good and the ill at once, just as much as there is in a 
lazaretto for a current of fresh air between the infected and the clean of 
health. At allevents, let there be no difficulty to distinguish. If we are 
to have modesty at all, let it be quite unmixed. If the other, let it be 
of the frankest sort at once. But none of that mingling of a little dark 
colour with the white, by which the exclusive rights of gross impropriety 
are infringed for the purposes of a ‘‘ fastidious epicure” in smut. 

+ 


SERENADE. 


The moonlight is spread o’er the sea, love, 
The bright waters sleep in its ray, love, 
And the Zephyr that sighed 
O’er its bosom has died, 
And sunk in the west with the day, love. 


The still world is hushed in repose, love, 
Forgetting its joys and its woes, love; 
Nought is heard all around 
Save the soft-thrilling sound 
Of the nightingale’s song to the rose, love. 


How sweet ‘tis to rove through the glade, love, 
While nature in moonlight ’s arrayed, love, 
When the stars that by day 
All shrink coyly away, 
At midnight’s soft hour are displayed, love. 


Come forth then, and look on the sea, love, 
And roam by its waters with me, love, 

For each gem of the night 

Is displayed to the sight 
Of the lovely and gentle like thee, love. 
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LECTURES ON MUSIC. 


BY MR. PHILIPPS. 


Joun Butt is, we fear (if the truth be told), but an unmusical animal, 
though he may occasionally throw up his heels, and with erected tail, and 
staring eyes, commit very odd antics at a noise that he is unaccustomed 
to; for these raptures are generally rather proportioned to the violence, 
than to the melodiousness of the attack upon his nerves. Our musical 
education seems to have arrived at that point where a little knowledge is 
extremely dangerous, both to the possessor and to others; and we feel 
all the throes of wounded vanity at any kind demonstration of what bar- 
barians we are, and are apt to consider and resent the attempt to improve 
us as a personal affront. As, however, in spite of the deference so justly 
due to the high authority of Mrs. Trollope, we are inclined to think that 
an attack on the character of a nation is, or ought to be, as fully sean- 
dalum magnatum as it on the character of a lord, we feel ourselves 
bound to offer in excuse some shadow of reason for this assault upon the 
taste of that gentle public whom we really respect, both from duty and 
inclination. Everybody knows that there is at this moment no opera so 
justly popular as the Der Freischut: : but every one does not remember 
the history of its attainment to fame. Long before it made its painful 
pilgrimage to this sainted isle, it had acquired a very high continental re- 
putation; and certain snatches of it had been heard among our musical 
people of fashion, who very properly raved about its originality and 
beauty ; and, accordingly, when it was performed at the English Opera 
House, all the non-musical people of no fashion felt it incumbent on 
them, after the custom of this well-judging age, to rave about it too, 

So far good. But now, happily, this opera, among abundance of 
beauties, happens to contain one as uproarious, horning, hooting, and 
bawling a piece as ever distressed tvmpanum,—denominated ** the Jager’s, 
or the Huntsmen Chorus.” This shouting performance immediately 
delighted the sensorium of the country, and we were overwhelmed, our 
nights and days made hideous with the howling forth to the ** Hark, for- 
ward !”’ in every varicty of intonation, together with the most natural 
execution of that passage so happily modelled in imitation of a violent fit 
of the hiccough. We will not deny that some relish of the more merito- 
rious parts of the opera may, by dint of repetition, though with many wry 
faces, have been acquired by us: but it is an undeniable fact, that to this 
chorus ‘‘ Der Freischutz owed its immediate success : powerfully aided, 
certainly by the copious allowance of unrectified spirits mixed up in it, 
The ‘ Bridemaid’s Chorus,”’ too; did we not all play it as a jig tune, or 
dance quadrilles to it, and feel persuaded that it was a capital joke 7 And 
when Weser himself arrived among us, and assured us, with hair standing 
on end, that we were entirely mistaken; and when, with uplifted hands, and 
tearful eyes, he besought us to take pity on him, and perform it in the 
most pathetic and affecting style imaginable, did we not, with hearts like 
the nether millstone, unanimously turn a deaf ear to his entreaties ; did we 
not swear, that it was and should be a right merry air, and caper to it with 
redoubled zeal accordingly ; and did not poor Wrser, being of a delicate 
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constitution, very shortly die of this and the various other assaults we 
committed on his sensibilities 7 Have we not done these and many more 
atrocious deeds, and must we not plead guilty of unmusicality without 
benefit of clergy 7 

We have been led to these melancholy reflections by attending Mr. 
Puitiprs’s Lectures on Music, Singing, &c., in Soho-square, one of which 
was noticed in the first number of this Magazine, and really have found 
ourselves affected with very many contending emotions resulting there- 
from. This Mr. Paitirrs is a philanthropic individual, who, urged by 
some extraordinary enthusiasm, hos undertaken to show us the very ridi- 
culous figures we appear in to the eves of Europe, wlule fancying our- 
selves models of propriety ; and he being affected, as such persons often 
are, With many odd and unusval notions, and possessed of abundance of 
public spirit, seems to have adopted the method of these lectures for the 
purpose of promulgating them. Will it be believed, that in spite of exist- 
ing practices, Mr. Puitiers really persists, against all experience, that an 
agreement is necessary between sound and sense, when it is notorious that 
hardly one song in @ hundred has a sense to fit sound to ¥ That he insists 
on time being rigidly kept, when it is so undemiable that most musical 
entertainments are now a mere loss of the Uime they oecupy; that he is of 
opinion that all singing should be perfectly im tune, whereas tunes are 
now so composed that every hearer feels it would be the greatest mercy to 
sing them as much out of tune as possible; that lie actually talks, and with 
an appearance of self-conviction too, of emphasis, expression, and feeling, 
und other obsolete words of this kind, now so completely fallen into 
disuse, that few singers have any idea of meaning atrached tothem. In 
fine, this eccentric individual will have it, that in the words of WALTER 
Scorr, Poetry and Music are married together, and thata divorce is never 
effected without equal violence to nature and good taste, entirely forget- 
ting that in this improving age, as MiLLaAMANr says, ‘* we marry to get 
rid of each other: and he accordingly proceeds to prove all three 
practical paradoxes, by references and exemplifications from great 
names, while it seems never to have entered his head that as we grow 
older, we grow wiser, and that, consequently, PUrcett, Hanpet, Bacn, 
and Cores, are necessarily fools compared with . But we refrain 
from doing violence to modern modesty by mentioning names in com- 
parison, 

We confess that we do not feel ourselves quite easy under this doctrine 
of Mr. Paitiprs, and that we are by no means clear that he has not done 
us already a considerable mischief. This free-thinking person has some- 
What unsettled our musical faith, and we feel an uncomfortable sort of 
misgivings that mn by rone tim 5 We have heen very often pleased when we 
ought to have been disgwuste 1, in raptures when we oucht to have been in 
agomes,—and we ask whether, if ignorance be bliss, it may not be folly 
to be wise; we consider, since so many singers do so very well, and ob- 
tain such abundance of applause, to the advantage both of themselves and 
their hearers, perhaps without the possession of a single one of Mr, 
PHiniprs’s indispensables, and are quiet in mind though in unbelief of all 
his thirty-nine articles, —wh ther the exchange of contented ignorance 
for critical acumen be desirable. But in our cooler moments we consider, 
as Mr, Parnirrs says, that we have a national schoo! of music te create ; 


- 
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that we owe a debt of improvement to posterity ; that though our ancestors 
were contented with painting their hides, we, who are conscious of 
the superior comforts of silk and broad-cloth, are bound to do our ut- 
most for the refinement of our national manners and taste, and for the 
improvement of the texture of that amusement which ought to be one of 
the most intellectual, as it certainly is one of the most refined in its nature, 
one of the least sensual of any we possess ; we therefore determine to 
persevere in our attendance on these said lectures, and advise our readers 
to do the like. Here, however, we are smitten with an unruly qualm of 
conscience at the miserable condition of the many hundreds of very poor 
creatures, who will be, as our French neighbours term it, destituted by 
this scheme of reform. How can these unfortunate members of the 
rotten boroughs of music meet their enlightened constituency, many too 
old for hope of improvement, some with no character worth having to 
offer in pledge for their future doings 7 what is to be done with this book 
of martyrs ¥ our vocalists, with few notes in their pockets, and those in 
their voices, from the rise in our musical currency, no longer legal tender ? 
Our hearts, though critical, melt at the idea: that of Mr. Puuiripps, 
who has music in his soul, cannot but bleed with commiseration ! What 
will become of our basses, with their cadences modelled on the sad acci- 
dent of the kettle-drum in falling down-stairs! ‘To be low in voice will 
be no longer to be an excellent thing in man, whatever it may be in woman. 
What of our tenors, with kid-leathergloves, and wash-leather lungs ; of our 
damsels, who skylark it up and down in defiance of the law of nuisance, 
and shake as agreeably as a window in a stormy night! ‘ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone.” The profession of knife-grinding will be abolished 
in the forthcoming measure against sinecurists, since half of us get so little 
to eat that there are now no knives to be ground. Instrumentalists will 
probably be no better off. First and second violins may take to the saw 
and file, having had long experience of the manual operation of these in- 
struments. Drummers and pianists, from practice in thumping, may 
become unexceptionable hackney-coachmen and coppersmiths. Trum- 
peters, oboe and trombone-players (play to them, but death to us), may 
take to operating with the stomach pump; and such unfortunate indivi- 
duals as have distorted themselves with those instruments of torture, the 
fife, flute, and picolo, may grin through a horse-collar with distinguished 
advantage. Our Italian importations, if they cannot be returned without 
drawback, may become valets and hair-dressers, with national aptitude, 
and on the whole perhaps we may soothe our humanity with the belief, 
that all these very peccant humours may be absorbed into the body politic 
without injury to the national constitution, and with decided benefit to the 
national taste. 

It is not our intention to give any detailed account of these lectures, 
nor, indeed, would it be of much practical benefit to any reader to do so, 
as words in type can convey but little notion of the effects of modulations 
in sound. We must say, however, that we were particularly struck with 
a trio, or, as the syllabus calls it, a ‘cottage scene.” The part of Edwin 
was played as well as sung with inimitable archness by Miss M. Brannon. 
Our readers, good readers, if they would know more of partculars, should 
vo to Soho-square, where they may find instruction. If, after the way of 
the world, they ignorantly prefer being amused, they may hear a very 
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pretty laughing-eyed girl with labyrinths of brown curls, who will sing 
them some exquisite music, and a gentleman in spectacles, who discourses 
in the easiest way, with abundance of good jokes and odd anecdotes, mixed 
in the pleasantest style, and exemplifications of the matters he talks about; 
and in our humble opinion time es spent is infinitely more profitably 
devoted, than in calculating the value of an advowson in seven vears’ 
hence; and much more entertainingly than in reading a Missionary 
Society's report, O’Connell’s last speech in vain against the coercion bill, 
or this our present criticism, 


FRAGMENT. 


** And Saul said unto David, Go, and the Lord be with thee.” 
1 Sam. xvii. 37, 


There is silence in Elah, and mute with dismay 

Are the warriors of Judah in battle array; 

The arm of the chieftain is raised to his lance, 

But valour is kindling not now in his glance; 

And the host of Philistia rejoice in their fear 

As the giant of Gath draws exultingly near. 

lie stands in the valley, and looks on the foe, 
While his shado@ falls darkiing on thousands below ; 
And his helmet of brass flashes fiercely around, 

Like the demon of war 's o’er his prey on the ground 
His jav'lin of might hath the giant-king grasped, 

His hoarse-ringing hauberk around him is clasped, 
And the children of Judah all shrink from his word, 
Like thunders that roll o'er the mount of the Lord. 


Ye warriors of Israel, why stand ye afar? 

Why rush ye not forth to the banquet of war? 

Why marshal your myriads with weapons of might? 
Why wear ye those swords and yet dare not to fight ? 
Are the servants of Saul found so false to his throne 
When his deadliest foe stands before them alone? 

Let the bravest and best of your champions appear, 
Let his God war for him—1I will trust to my spear; 
Let the host of the vanquished be victory’s prize, 

For your God and your armies Goliah defies.” 


Lo the warrior shepherd goes forth to the field, 

His breast unprotected by corslet or shield ; 

On his brow is no helm, in his hand is no sword, 

But the minstrel is clothed in the might of the Lord. 

“ Proud boaster, thou com’st with the target and spear, 
“ "Gainst the armies of God with the weapons of fear, 
“ But the Mighty of battles for Israel's sake 

“ Will deliver thy strength to the humble and weak; 

“ And the wolves of the desert, the birds of the air, 

“ Shall prey on thy carcass all headless and bare.” 


The sling of the Shepherd is wound o'er his head; 
Pull swiftly its charge through the valley is sped; 
And the proud and the fierce is laid low on the plain, 
For the Giant of Gath by the Shepherd is slain. 
Through Isracl’s ranks down the steep mountain's side 
The war-cry is ringing, all fiercely and wide, 

And the bands of Philistia are routed afar ; 

For the soldiers of God are still mighty in war. 











THE POACHER. 


“ Magnis virtutibus obstat res angusta domi.”—JUvVENAL. 


Bein in the county town of , and wishing to see everything 
Which its narrow limits could offer to the traveller, either as of amuse- 
ment, instruction, or even of novelty, I went, after musing among the 
tomb-stones, to view the county jail. Mingled with many other wretched 
beings here confined, and whom vice and poverty (the greater part) had 
collected together, | recognised the — of an unfortunate soldier, a 


young man of great promise, who was a striking example of le courage 
malhenreur,—a quality so highly 4 Sesto d by Naporeon in his military 
life. The prisoner turned sud de nly from me, but I threw myself again in 


his way, and, accosting him with all the mildmess I was master of, | 
assured him that mere aecident had brought me to this sad abode of 
crime and sorrow, and that | should be the last man on earth to aggra- 
vate his sufferings, and the very first to alleviate them, if in my power. 

He told me his plain, unvarnished story. Trade being dull, he had 
enlisted in the rifle-brigade, nearly at the close of the war, but early 
enougl: to distinguish himself and to be slightly wounded (the same ball 
which grazed his shoulder might have closed his scene of life). When 
discharged, his period of service did not entitle him to any provision, and 
after struggling for some years, he was literally starving. To fill up the 
measure of his affliction, he had married, and might say, 


* Besides, I am in love and pleased with ruin.” 


Lastly, he had a family of small children, wholly unprovided for. At the 
period of his enlisting he had not long been out of his apprenticeship, 
and at the moment when I saw him a prisoner, he was short of thirty 
years of age, and as fine-looking a young man as can possibly be 
conceived, During his military service, he had been much beloved by his 
comrades, was scrupulously honest, cleanly, sober, obedient, and truly 
brave; of such a character he possessed numerous and undeniable 
testimonials: he was also moral, a tender husband, and an affectionate 
father; he had, therefore, up to the moment of the commission of the 
crime for which he was confined, lived a life of virtue ; and what was his 
crime 7 he had shot a hare! At break of day, sleepless from the cries of 
famishing children, and almost frantic at seeing the withering beauty of 
a young wife weal and fainting by his side, he had taken up an old gun 
of most miserable appearance, and which was more dangerous to the 
hand which used it than to the object at which it might be levelled ; and 
with this miserable machine his wel!-directed shot brought down what he 
hoped might serve as a repast to five hungry people. His hopes availed 
him not, he was caught by two keepers, and in the struggle blows were 
given and received. Overpowered and bound, he was brought before a 
evere magistrate, although he was a clerical character, who, doubtless, 
in the pulpit, preached the gospel of peace, To be called by the game- 
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keepers, scoundrel, rascal, vagabond, and thief, would require a temper 
in Which not much manliness could be mixed up; to be beaten and dis- 
armed by two against one, might perhaps draw forth the charge of taking 
a cowardly advantage, and a hard contest for liberty would naturally 
ensue. The rich man on whose property he had trespassed, had many 
manors, but very little manners ; he was a half-educated, uncivilized, and 
less-humanized, country esquire, with all the rusticity of the John-Bull 
freeholder, without his honest heart; he had also, somehow or other, a 
dislike to soldiers, and was very tenacious of his game; so that the poor 
prisoner had everything to dread from him. Far be it from me to show 
disrespect to the independent country gentleman. I love and honour 
him. But the selfish man, who lives between his stable and his kennel, 
oppressing the poor and serving nobody, has less feeling than his horse, 
and less praiseworthy intelligence than his hound. Beings like this lord 
of the manor always couple persecution with prosecution, and this was a 


case of complicated culpability in his eves, trespass, poaching, and assault, 


—although if might be called seit-deience. lhe trial soon came on : and 
the culprit received the Very severe st sentence of the law, and, what js 
most melancholy, underwent if. 

Thus was a whole family ruined and undone, because the game should 
be preserved on the manor of a man born for no other pm pose but to 
consume the fruits and all good things of the earth. The trade of an 
habitual, regular poacher is infamous ; his habits are detestable ; idleness 
is often the cause of his assuming such an occupation; nay, sometimes, 
avarice, as it pays well. But the thoughtless youth who, whilst sport- 
ingly shooting larks, lets fly his inclined fowling-piece at a hare, at a 
partridge, and breaks a hedge to run after it to pick it up, ought not to 
be considered in the same light: much less is the starving fellow- 
creature who, seeing the heartless ‘squire pampered with dainties, 
bloated with excess, insolent in the plethora of his prosperity, strives to 
procure himself, unperce ived, a morsel of food, to be branded with the 
name of felon, and to be punished like an arrant thief, a confirmed 
ruffian and depredator ; and yet the former character, however respect- 
able, may be irretrievably ruined, by being confined, and then held up 


“ To make dull wonder in each idle eve, 
“ And grow the monster of the newsman’s lie ;” 


Whilst the latter may be swept from soci tv for ever. How often did the 
poor soldier wish that the passe bullet ih the field of honour had mixed 
him with the dead, but ...... [cannot bear to think of it. I know an 
honest farmer who was brought to beggary for shooting a fox in a 
country where the little tyrant of the domain kept a pack of fox-hounds ; 
and this, although the farmer’s property was constantly a prey to these 
destructive animals. Moreover, what rendered the revengeful conduct of 
the thriving man worse, was, the under-hand, long-continued, treasured- 
up after-malice and oppression which wrought the mischief against his 
neighbour. This fox-shooting and game restrictions foster deadly resent- 
ments throughout our counties, the prisons of which are surcharged with 
trespassers, poachers, committers of assault, and innocent people accused 
of vagrancy. 

ls the value of the life of a Briton no more than that of a hare? ls 
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his liberty to be forfeited for a mouthful of game? Are the hearts of a 
wife and her children to be broken because her hungry husband was seen 
with a gun in my lord’s preserve ? What renders the severity of the 
game-laws less justifiable is, that the value of the game is never the object 
in question, but the preserving to the landholder his amusement, the 
trenching on which may cost liberty and life ; for assaults, bloodshed, and 
death, are very likely to accompany the attack upon, or capture of, 
a poacher. And are exile, imprisonment, poverty, ruin, loss of reputa- 
tion, and (by their combination) that of life, to be visited on his Majesty's 
subjects for petty inroads and the shooting of birds, whether for thought- 
less amusement or from dire necessity’ I leave this to wiser heads to 
decide ; but it strikes me that feeling hearts would not much tolerate the 
acting up to the severity of the game-laws; there is so much baronial! 
barbarity and feudal ferocity in these game-laws, that really they are 
repugnant to the gentleness of nature. The sports of the field are in 
nowise calculated to promote humanity. The destruction of the unof.- 
fending feathered tenants of the air, together with the pursuit and death, 
of the timid hare, excite not fine feelings ; but when the beggary, impri- 
sonment, and destruction, of our fellow-men are closely connected with 
these unfeeling and unintellectual sports, they become more frightful. | 
am well aware that | am here offending many of the rich and great, 
although no such offence is intended, directly or indirectly. Let them 
pursue their sports ; but let some reflection on a better world than this 
come to their aid when the life or liberty of man is at their disposal. 
That the poor rifleman would certainly be found guilty by any sporting 
magistrate, that the same cruel sentence would be awarded him by any 
county court, | do not dispute ; but that when man can no longer sport 
with life, and when these matters come before a higher tribunal, from 
which there is no appeal, nor any respect of persons, the oppressor con- 
fronted with the oppressed, will have no game-laws to quote in his justifi- 
cation, is the firm conviction of one whose motto will ever be 


Parcere subjectis et debellare supe rbos. 


ITINERATING LIBRARIES 


LORD BROUGHAM AND EDUCATION.” 


Art the present time, when public opinion runs strongly in favour of the 
propagation of knowledge, and when any scheme with such an object in 
view is sure to meet with peculiar attention; it appears to me that this 
means of raising the condition, moral and intellectual, of a very large 
portion of society, who have been practically excluded from the humaniz- 
ing influence of letters and science, is very imperfectly understood, and 
that the advocates for the propagation of ‘“‘ knowledge,”’ as it is called, 
have, in general, but very crude ideas of the effect it will have on the 
happiness of the community physically, as well as morally and intellec- 
tually. The word knowledge itself is so variously interpreted, as almost 
to render the use of it unsafe in the present case. Therefore, in doing 
so myself, I must first state what idea | would attach to it. 
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Knowledge is not the capability of reading or writing: itis not the 
acquisition of a multitude of languages ; neither does it consist in being 
a profound mathematician, who frequently mistakes the means for the 
end, like the miser directing all the energies of the mind to the collecting 
of gold as an ultimate good, and not as a means of purchasing physical 
comfort. The acquirements of literature are only valuable as they serve 
to purchase knowledge. Learning is but a species of knowledge, got at 
second-hand from artificial sources. He is the most learned man, in 
vulgar estimation, who knows the most of what is the most removed from 
common life and actual observation, and that is of the least practical 
utility. A man may be able to state his reasons for holding certain opin- 
ions, and yet not have much knowledge ; he may only see half the subject. 
Another may see the whole of a question in all its bearings; his mind 
may be thoroughly imbued with it, and yet be unable to give no tolerable 
reason for holding his opinion. This last may be a wise man, a man of 
great knowledge, though neither a logician nor arhetorician. Locke has 
defined knowledge to be ‘‘ the perception of the connexion and agreement, 
or the disagreement and repugnancy of our ideas.”’ This definition is 
not good, because it is too refined, and requires deep thought even to catch 
a glance of its meaning. Knowledge, then, such as I am treating of, I 
should say ‘‘ is the generator of ideas."’ What it is, is best expressed by 
what it effects. But let me not appear enigmatical, though it is diffi- 
cult to escape being so in the eyes of that class who, in the indolence 
of their habits of thinking (if thinking it may be called), and the self- 
complacency of their mind, affect incredulity on every matter of opin- 
ion unconfirmed by the narrow limits of their personal experience, or their 
deep-rooted prejudices ; who have never done anything but repeat com- 
mon-place, or, What is worse, new ideas stolen from others, and conse- 
quently know little of the labour of the mind it costs to get at an original 
thought, to unburrow it from the deep caverns of the understanding, and 
bring it misshapen and naked into the light of day, to give it words, to 
typify it in intelligible signs, to give it a lasting existence, ‘‘ a local habi- 
tation and a name.” 

It seems very obvious, that a thinking man must be a better member 
of the community than the ignorant one whose sole end of existence and 
object of desire, is sensual gratification. The habit of thought, when 
once acquired, will lead its possessor to direct his attention to future 
wants as well as present desires. Reflection always produces prudence. 
One of the most valuable effects of knowledge, is the estimate it leads a 
man to form of himself. It teaches him self-respect, and a becoming 
pride, with the attendant solicitude that, in the opinion of his fellow-men, 
he may appear to merit it. I do not intend to go into the question, 
whether knowle ‘dge is calculated to improve the morals; not that I am the 
less prepared to hold this to be the case: what! aim at is to prove that 
education will make men better, much more useful members of society. 
Surely no one will affirm that the crimes which it is possible for an edu- 
cated man to commit, are as numerous or as heinous as those of which the 
ignorant and reckless fall the victims. The educated man is seldom a 
murderer; so seldom that I think I am justified in placing murder among 
those crimes which education would remove. It has been asserted that 
knowledge makes a bad man more dangerous. The very contrary is the 
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fact; or, the upper and middle classes of society who make no exclusive 
pretensions to morality, must necessarily be more prone to crime, and more 
criminals would be found amongst them than in the ranks of the unedu- 
cated, because of their greater power to do mischief. Forgery is the 
offence which the educated man, devoid of moral principle, is the most 
commonly found committing ; but this crime does not increase in the pro- 
portion of the power to commit it. And bad as forgery is, and repugnant 
to our feelings, the forger does not excite the abhorrence and detestation 
which the highwayman and burglar do in the breasts of right-thinking 
men; because he is the least noxious, and I feel assured that he is not so 
likely to turn a common desperado or house-breaker, and so increase his 
noxiousness to society, as the other to become a forger when he should 
have it in his power. When the high intellectual and social state of the 
peasantry of Scotland and the north of England is adduced as an argu- 
ment for the spreading of the blessing of education, it is always attempted 
to be met by assertions that it is the superior state of the morals of this 
part of our population which has made them so honest, industrious, and 
independent, and jails as scarce as poor-houses. | say that the morals of 
the people, in the sense that those persons use the word, have little if any- 
thing to do with the matter; but that it is the pride, the caution, and the 
prudence of this peasantry, resulting from their good sense and reflection 
as an educated people, which have produced so enviable a state of things. 

Amongst the many modes of education, the system of Itinerating 
Libraries, established about thirteen years ago, by Mr. Brown of Had- 
dington, has been singularly successful ; and from the boldness and ori- 
ginality of the plan, it is certainly deserving of notice. Having had a 
collection of the property of a charitable society placed at his disposal, 
this gentleman formed the books into divisions of fifty volumes, and dis- 
tributed these in the various villages throughout the county of East 
Lothian, arranging that each division should remain two years only at the 
respective station to which it had been forwarded. He was successful 
also in securing the gratuitous assistance of the parish schoolmasters, to 
act as librarians in their respective parishes. ‘The terms on which the 
books were issued is such as to enable even the poorest of the community 
to reap the advantages of the plan. Two shillings and sixpence entitles 
the subscriber to two years’ reading; or one penny per volume, for the 
first year, confers a right to gratuitous reading during the second year. 
The whole of the money raised in this manner is applied to the buying of 
new books, and the other expenses of the libraries. The new books are 
detained at Haddington for one year, whence they are issued to sub- 
scribers paying a somewhat higher subscription. During several years 
Mr. Brown had been going steadily, though slowly on, extending his 
Libraries ; the subscriptions from the readers being the only funds at 
his command. But as these were comparatively few, the sums raised 
were no more than what was necessary towards increasing the library. 
Haddingtonshire ultimately abounded with them. In every village and 
hamlet divisions of these libraries were to be found, the numbers of the 
divisions being in proportion to that of the readers, at each station varying 
from one to three or four divisions of fifty volumes. It is hardly necessary 
or me to state how generally the advantages of this system have been 
hailed by all classes of the community, from the toiling labourer to the 
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most opulent agriculturist. The inhabitants are supplied with materials te 
think, and with valuable information on agriculture as well as on what- 
ever else concerns them. 

lt was not until the year 1831 that Mr. Brown’s labours attracted 
public attention in Scotland. Since that time, as I have been lately in- 
formed, he has received 700/. from various individuals, who have mostly 
chosen to do this act of benevolence secretly to enable him to extend his 
plan to Fifeshire, Roxburghshire, and even to the city of Edinburgh, by 
establishing divisions in the various parishes in the suburbs, and in the 
sea-port of Leith. Some donations have also been received by him for the 
purpose of extending the system to Jamaica, and Mr. Brown is so san- 
guine as to expect that these libraries will shortly become the means of 
extending education throughout the whole of our colonies. The system on 
which these libraries are conducted requires unwearied assiduity and per- 
severance, combined with the strictest probity on the part of their con- 
ductors. Andas Mr. Brown, who is engaged in trade as a general mer- 
chant, can only manage the libraries of Haddingtonshire, their success will 
much depend upon the manner in which the purpose of them is furthered 
by others; requiring, as they do, not only gratuitous, but zealous exer- 
tions in their management. 

I will defer going into the question of the eligibility of one system of 
education over that of another until I shall have to speak of the national 
education which has been so long established, and from which Scotland 
has derived so many advantages. This subject has acquired an additional 
importance from the extraordinary freak of our worthy Lord Chancellor, 
who has been pleased to nickname such a system of instruction ‘‘ com- 
pulsory education ;”” and thus, by his last stroke, effectually to knock away 
a main part of that upon which he stood to reach his present high pos- 
sessions. I much wonder what his good old mother thought about 
‘‘ compulsory education,” when she, along with her then little now great 
son, dwelt in a suite of apartments not the most splendid, in a street not 
the most gorgeous in Edinburgh. I have no doubt she judged ‘‘ com- 
pulsory education ’’ a very good thing for Master Henry. It must be diffi- 
cult for many of Lord BrouGuam’s former admirers to bring themselves 
to believe that Henry BrouGuam would ever have preached a doctrine so 
replete with cant, and thus have given the lie to all his preceding and 
unanswered and unanswerable arguments. Yet, it is a fact, that no more 
than only a few nights ago he declared that the rich were so very 
charitable, that, on more mature consideration, he thought the poor had 
best rely on their charity for education ; and this he has had the effront- 
ery (for I can call itno less) to do in the face of hisown declaration contained 
in an article in the Edinburgh Review, in which he treats of Mechanics’ 
Institutes; the copyright of which article, in the form of a pamphilet of 
practical directions for forming institutions of this sort, he afterwards 
presented to the London Mechanics’ Institute. He there states it to be 
his settled opinion, that * any advantages which mechanics may derive from 
“ the charitable interference of their superiors will be dearly bought at the 
sacrifice of their independence’’! and he urges on the mechanics the 
necessity of raising amongst themselves the funds necessary for supporting 
a safer system of instruction. Truly Lord BrouGHam has been very 
dilatory in favouring the world with the benefit of his mature consideration, 
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otherwise I would sooner have asked his lordship whether it be just or 
expedient that a man should ask that as a matter of charity to which he 
has an undoubted right; and if he conceded that the people have such 
right, let me ask him how it happens that such extensive revenues should 
have been placed at the disposition of the clergy, and whether they are 
not so vested for the purpose of dispensing instruction. 

This declaration of Lord BrouGuam has produced a serious impression 
on the minds of most of his former admirers. It has raised painful doubts 
of the sincerity of one whose former exertions had endeared him to 
many, and has afforded a miserable spectacle of that tergiversation to 
which it was hoped such splendid abilities would have rendered him 
superior. For myself, | confess | participate in the general sorrow. 
I cannot but feel chagrined to tind myself disappointed in the expec- 
tations of one on whom I looked as the leading spirit of the age; and 
I mourn over the memory of him who, unmindful of future fame, has 
shown himself in no way superior to those who have preceded him 1m his 
eareer. 


Mm. ?. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
New French and English Pronouncing Dictionary, on the Basis of 
Nugent, &. Exhibiting the Pronunciation of the French in pure English 
Sounds, &c. &. By F. C. Mrapows, M.A. of the l niversity of Paris. 


One pocket-volume, London, 1833 


Tuere was atime, not very long ago, when all that was French was in- 
fernal. Tacirus says that the Gauls, who had been scoffers at all that was 
Roman, suddenly fancied that they could talk Latin with the best grace. 
And, of late, there are very few of us who do uot feel some envy to hear 
one of our own countrymen speaking anything like tolerably good French, 
because there are so few of us that can do this, and the being able to doit 
is of such general use and is so really desirable an accomplishment. A 
New French and English Dictionary is, therefore, a subject of examination 
not to be hastily skimmed over by the eyes of literary critics. What 
others have sail to the present work we do not know ; but in looking into 
it ourselves we can discover something upon which we are anxious to give 
an opinion, which, with all proper deference to better judges, is very 
decided. 

Judging from the name of Mr. Meapows, it would be supposed that 
he must be a native of this country; but from his own designation of 
graduate of the University of Paris, couple ‘d with his denying the indefi- 
nite article as a coa ljutor to the adjective ‘* New ”’ in the title page of his 
book, we are led to believe that he first saw day dawn on the other side of 
the British Channel. Be this as it may, Mr. Meapows has unquestion- 
ably evinced an extensive knowledge of the two languages in the com- 
position of this useful pocket-dictionary. Had he rendered us no greater 
service than that of breaking the spe I which, for now ne arly half a cen- 
tury, has been attached to Nugent's poor imperfect work, he would have 
conferred a considerable obligation on those who might, otherwise, have 
lost time by the employment of such a volume. 
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What was, in fact, this Nugent’s Dictionary, more than an insignificant 
vocabulary ; that is, a mere list of French and English words, and so re- 
plete with palpable errors, as to excite our astonishment at such a book 
having been appropriated to the use of scholars of any age or degree ? 
Aware of the worse than insufficiency of Nugent’s, we have been the more 
anxious to see and examine Mr. Meanows’s performance; and we are 
happy to find that it is infinitely superior to the stale and antiquated com- 
pilation of Nugent. But here is one thing to be particularly noted, as it 
discovers how much rubbish is in common use for the purposes of literary 
education: only think, that Mr. Meapnows dared not venture out with a 
work professing to be entirely original; that it was at all necessary, in 
order to attract learners and teachers away from Nugent, to borrow the 
name of the very book proposed to be outdone; that it should not have 
been safe for Mr. Meanows to trust to public judgment for encourage- 
ment, without laying the foundation of his solid undertaking upon a heap 
of rubbish ! 

Independently of their being selected with equal taste and judgment, 
the number of words contained in Mr. Meanows’s book so far exceeds 
that of Nugent's that, with the exception of definitions and examples, 
which the size of Mr. Meapows'’s little work would not admit, we hesitate 
not to say, that it will be of infinite assistance, both in reading and 
translating. 

Having thus paid the tribute of praise, which we deem fairly to be due 
to this book, we will now say a few words as to its imperfections, What 
could be the motive for ‘ exhibiting,” as it is called, the pronunciation of 
the French words ‘‘in pure English sounds,”’ is to us totally incompre- 
hensible. We conceive the possibility of representing the sounds and 
articulations of a language by its own letters orc haracters ; and the judi- 
cious Walker has given the most unequivocal proofs of the goodness of 
such a plan. But so far from deeming it possible to represent some of the 
French articulations by ‘‘ pure English sounds,’’ we assert, without the 
least fear of being contradicted by the most competent judges, that it is 
not only utterly impossible, but that the very attempt would ultimately lead 
to a most shocking pronunciation. Let us illustrate this assertion by a 
few examples. 

We should lke to see the man, who, having the least notion of both 
languages, will venture to say that the nasal sounds, for instance, of the 
words amble, angle, enfiunt, ombre, affront, parfum, chacun, and the like, 
are faithfully ome by the ‘ pure English sounds” of ang-b/, ang- 
gl, ang-fang, ong-br, ah- frong, par-fung, shah-kyung, &e. : that the diph- 
thongs oir, oire, oi, vis, oix, and oii, find a similar sound in 00-air, or were ; 
00-ey, 00-eye, or why? : that yuh exactly represents the liquid sound of l 
or ll, and wh the sound of the French mute e, as in the French words 
mail, paille, abeille, fouille, accueil, petit, cheval, and the like; which 
Mr. Meanows attempts to ‘** exhibit” in the ‘* pure English "’ of mah-yuh, 
pau-yuh, ah-bay-yul, fove-yuh, ah-kuh-yuh, puh-te, shuh-val; and so 
forth. _ ) 

But what will excite greater wonder still, is, that, not unfrequently, Mr, 
Meranows exhibits totally different French cheers by the same combina- 
_ of English letters; as, for example, p/us and tout, which he “ exhibits” 
by the ° ‘pure English ’ of ploo, {00 : 50 that fowl au plus we will suppose, 
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is to be pronoanced tout v pluo. Teach young people a pronunciation se 
exhibited, and you will soon perceive the fatal consequences, or others 
will who can see them. 

Another important point on which we are dissatisfied with Mr. Mga- 
vows is, his having heaped all the various acceptations of the words pro- 
miscuously, whereby so many lamentable blunders are likely to be caused 
to foreigners ; and, also, his having, in many cases, omitted to show that 
both languages possess the very same word in their orthography; as, for 
example, alteration, amelioration, ostentation, outrage, palpable, permission, 
and hundreds of others. This latter fault of the author may easily lead a 
French learner to suppose that these words are not Engthish, and have the 
same effect, of course, with students of the French. 

But the pronunciation part, the idea of the ‘‘ exhibition’ proposed in 
this dictionary, is a thing we most seriously quarrel with. If the public 
were not sure to be greatly deceived by it, we should be contented to 
laugh at the English scholar of the University of Paris, who has truly done 
something to keep that poor vulgar fellow in countenance who looked 
upon the “French as barbarians bec ause, as he said, ‘‘ they call a horse a 
shovel.” This scheme of mis-pronouncing (that is what it would effect) 
is serious: not the less so because, we know, the promise held out 
is one of the most inviting things to our undiscriminating and injudicious 
fathers and mothers, and teachers and pupils male and female. It is, as 
far as it operates, much more mischievous than the profession of ‘* un- 
known tongues.”’ All but a very few ridicule the ‘‘ unknown tongue S 
people ; but almost eve rybody will be re ‘ady to believe that there is some- 
thing in Mr. Meavows’s scheme ; while there is, in fact, nothing in it but 
what is calculated to do an injury. It is infinitely more quack-like than 
the systems of Hamitton or Jacoror. Those two teachers would have 
had us believe that we could be horse-in-the-mill and all at our ease at 
the same time. Their mode of teaching was the teaching fit for parrots. 
But Mr. Meapows’s prosody is more pernicious than the systems of any 
of the quack-doctors of syntax ; for it would absolutely teach that, which, 
if ever learnt, pure French pronunciation would require to be unlearnt 
again. 

It is very inviting. Beware, however, of the colours in this case. If 
Mr. Meapvows had only done his best to be really useful in what 
constitutes the deceptious part of his book, and had confessed, in 
his preface, that what he had done was, after all, not to be depended 
on; we should even have praised him for his uselessness on account 
of the labour attending it. Spanish, Italian, Portuguese: a great deal 
may be learnt towards pronouncing these correctly, with the eyes and 
the letters alone. But French and English have, comparatively, no 
such mutual facilities; there must be two tongues, and two ears at the 
least, to come to anything like a right understanding, or the result of 
our researches for sounds must be a mere jargon. How would Mr. Mza- 
pows teach us (by the agency of letters only) to go to market for a pound 
of butter? We remember witnessing the vain endeavours of an American 
gentleman, who wanted to obtain a small quantity of that article from the 
waiter at a table d’Héte at Rouen. There was so little melting in the 
mouth with the French name of it, that he might have cried out beurre, 
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in his own way, from that day to this, if there had been no better ex- 
pounder for his meaning than his own tongue. 

Considering, too, that society in this country is blessed with its own full 
share of affectation; that we are, perhaps above all things, proud of the 
knowledge of tongues to our acquaintance unknown ; that we are even 
fond of talking French, instead of English, when we know that those to 
whom we are addressing ourselves do not understand what we say; it 
would, for the sake of avoiding ridicule, be advisable to appear as little in- 
sufferably outrageous as possible with our foreign speech when in the 
hearing of foreigners. Englishmen are very indignant at all murders of 
the King’s English. Not many of them can be aware of the slaughter 
they themselves commit among the nouns and verbs of other nations. 
It needs very little knowledge of French, especially, in one’s own self, 
to make us wish that some of those who “‘ learned French when they were 
at school”’ had finis hed their education by quite forgetting it. 


+ 


PATRIOTISM AND THE POLES. 


under the head of 
Patriotism, in the last number of this Magazine, we should think it no 


lr it were only by way of appendix to ‘‘ No. IL.,’ 


more than bare justice to ourselves to call the attention of our readers to 
the following particulars. Pray let them observe these two letters, which 


we read in the Times newspaper; Mr. Tuurston’s, on the 21st of February, 
and J. B.'s, on the 26th of February, 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir, Permit me to trespass one minute on your invaluable time to acquaint 
you, and through you those persons whose hearts melt at the sound of unhappy 
Poland, that there are thirteen of her unfortunate sons now in London destitute 
of a home, and with scarcely a friend to administer the commonest necessaries of 
existence. One is a distinguished officer, torn from his wife and family, a stranger 
in this country, so renowned for benevolence, of which he has hitherto received but 
Sew practical proofs. They are all too noble to solicit the cold hand of charity ; 
they sought an asylum in England, where fame promised them her sympathies, 
and shall they die in our metropolis unpitied and unrelieved ? 

Myself and a few friends, who are only humble individuals, have for several 
weeks contributed our mite, which has been barely sufficient to preserve life ; but, 
if some further assistance be not quickly afforded by a generous public, I can 
foresee consequences that will reflect upon our humanity and patriotism. 

In. my possession are documents to authenticate their misfortunes, and my 
name is given as a pledge to the same. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant and constant reader, 
14, Catherine-street, Strand, Feb. 15. JOHN THURSTON. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—A letter appeared in your paper last week from a gentleman signed John 
Thurston, 14, Catherine-street, Strand, which I am sure must have made as deep 
an impression on the minds of many of vour readers as it has done on mine. He 
communicates the fact, that there are several of these brave warriors now in 
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London, destitute of a home, with scarcely a friend to administer the commonest 
necessaries of existence; that “ they are too noble-minded to solicit the cold 
hand of charity, and, if some assistance be not quickly afforded by the public, con- 
sequences must ensue which will reflect upon our humanity and patriotism.” 
Surely, Sir, this appeal will not, cannot, be in vain. I have called on Mr. Thur- 
ston, and find that this philanthropic gentleman has but faintly pictured the dis- 
tress of these distinguished exiles. 

Amongst their number is the brave Korytko, whose name I recognised to be 
the officer whom you so honourably mentioned some time since as having sig- 
nalised himself in a sortie during the siege of Warsaw ; accompanied by 300 lan- 
cers he was quickly surrounded by an overwhelming Russian force, when, pre- 
ferring death to captivity, this little band literally cut their way through the 
Russians, and escaped to Warsaw, covered with glory. The wounds of that 
memorable day have entailed upon the brave Korytko severe sufferings to the 
present hour. Mr. Thurston has furnished me with other names of great cele- 
brity, allof whom, I am informed by Mr. Campbell the poct ‘the President of the 
Polish Literary Society), are in equal distress. The Hon. Secretary of Poland's 
Senate is amongst the number. 

In London-street, Fitzroy-square, | found one of them stretched on a sick bed 
a medical gentleman, who humanely attended and furnished to him medicines 
gratuitously, informed me that the illness was occasioned by the want of nourish- 
ing food; for this poor sufferer I succeeded in obtaining immediate admission 
into the hospital. 

I am sure, Sir, these facts have only to be known in such a country as Great 
Britain, when the sympathies of hundreds will be awakened, and a generous 
relief quickly extended. 

The nobles of this land, whenever suffering humanity calls for their aid, are as 
noble in their munificence as they are in their birth; they hare erer Leen generously 
Foremost in alleviating heart-rending distress. 1 do hope, and believe, that some 
who are blessed with the power to give, and are still more blessed with the dispo- 
sition to do so, will either forward to you, Sir, their donations, or transmit their 
names through their bankers, and I am certain that many will gladly follow their 
benevolent example. Jf a monument were about to be raised fur some eminent man, 
our nobility would be the first to subscribe their names for their 501. or 1O00L ; here 
we behold living monuments of unhallowed oppression, and shall it be said of 
penury and of famine too? No, there are yet some British Christian hearts who, 
if they cannot avert the oblivion of these silent sufferers for their country’s free- 
dom, will avert the additional pang of their ignobly perishing in wretchedness and 
want. 

I am but an humble tradesman; it is notin my power to send a large subscrip- 
tion, but I cheerfully enclose my two sovereigns, to be at the disposal of Mr. 
Thurston. If one or two of our patriotic men of rank or members of Parliament 
will lead, there are many amongst us who will feel it a privilege to follow, and 
shed a tear of sympathy for the fate of unhappy Poland; we would desire to join 
with them, either by a public subscription or otherwise, to contribute to the 
urgent necessities of these noble martyrs to their country’s cause. 

I ain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

234, Regent-street. J. B. 


Pray observe, we say, the use of the words patriotism and patriotic 
made by these gentlemen; and praiseworthy, because, to all appearance, 
sincerely humane as this effort is, observe Mr. A. B.’s mixture of confi- 
dence along with misgiving, in the fifth paragraph of his letter. We 
have little room at present to make observations ourselves on these tokens 


of extra-patriotism. But we must not omit to notice an event which 


occurred on Tuesday, the 26th of this month; the meeting at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern for the relief of the Poles ; at which meeting there was 


nore said again of ‘‘ citizenship of the world,’ by the Rev. R. Beaumont, 
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but, at the same time, where Lord DupLey Stewart is reported in the 
Herald to have said as follows :— 


“ He did not, however, agree with those who blamed the legislature for not 
making a provision for the Poles. As a member of the legislature, he felt 
bound to say that he considered the present state of the country and the dreadful 
distress that prevailed would render such a step undeniable; and he could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to give a vote for any provision made by the legis- 
lature. He would not feel justified in calling on the people, overburdened as 
they were by taxation, to relieve the distress of a foreign country. But though 
he could not call on this country to relieve that distress, he would rejoice had it 
come forward to prevent the existence of that distress. He regretted that England 
had not come forward to prevent the oppression of Poland under Russian tyranny. 
But it was a question whether England could make such efforts, impoverished as 
she was by long, extraragant, and incessant wars, which reduced her to such a 
state that she could ouly shift for herself, and could not stretch forth her hand to 
the assistance of others. He had no doubt but that every Briton felt deep sym- 
pathy in the cause of Poland; but it was not enough to sympathize—they must 
‘ assist her as far as it was in their power.” 


- 


- 


The above forms a part of a speech which, as far as can be seen from 
the report, was pronounced by a sensible man. The report, however (to 
cast all blame on a reporter rather than a noble iord), has an inconsist- 
ency in it of the absurdest kind. Lord Dup.ey’s speech has professions 
of much kind feeling towards the Poles, which we have omitted as being 
of the least material part of what he says. But that which our readers see 
here is important, as it contains a legislator’s view of the matter in a na- 
tional way. Lord Dup ey is reported to have said, that he should disap- 
prove of relieving a few individuals by the means of the public purse, be- 
cause our Own wants are too great to admit of it; and, yet, that he re- 
gretted our nation had not undertaken to go to the aid of the other 
nation! Truly, these letters, and this speech, and the meeting, and the 
starvation of the poor, patriotic, and noble-minded Poles in England, and 
the immensity of what has been said, and the next-to-nothingness of what 
has been done ; yes, the combinations of noble mind and empty belly on 
the one part, and of liberal tongue and close fist on the other; our width 
open of mouth, and our fast buttoning of the pocket : all together, this is, 
indeed, wherewith to waft forward to the world a something ‘‘ beyond 
all Greek, beyond all Roman fame!” Moreover, as Lord Duptey refers 
to ‘* extravagant wars,”’ let us not forget to remember a circumstance be- 
longing to our war against revolution in France: namely, that nota few 
thousands of the money of Englishmen went to relieve those Frenchmen 
who suffered by their taking part against the French revolutionists. 
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PORTRAITS OF THE BAR. 


NO, 1. 
A KING’S COUNSEL. 


Vestitu calceatuque, neque patrio, neque civili semper usus est. —Surto- 
nius, Caius Cesar Caligula, Sec. lil. 

NE&VERTHELESS, remarkable as this gentleman is on account of such ex 
teriors, it is by no means in breeches and shoes alone that the whole of 
his character consists, any more than it was so with CariGuta. 

He possesses a quality which is expressed by a name sometimes applied 
in burlesque ; but that name should be given to him in a graversense. He 
is an original : more so than any one we know of in his calling. To have 
this quality is to be highly endowed; because originality of mind is 
Nature’s good fortune in a department where she seems to have most 
strived to make herself rich ; while imitation (that pauper-like dependence 
on the funds of others) is but her extreme indigence. 

He is a zealous politician, and a rank, wrong-head Tory. As a bar- 
rister, he practises in courts the proceedings of which are notoriously the 
dryest and the dullest; but in his forensic capacity this gentleman has, 
along with much eccentricity both of language and action, more of novel 
happiness of conception, and a more forcible style of imparting his mean- 
ing to those who listen to him, than any other man now at the bar. 
His serious reflections are sometimes communicated through a_phra- 
seology that is quite droll; but the drollness has none of the frivolous 
ness that marks affectation. However long and devoid of interest the case 


itself he opens or comes to answer, there is, in his way of opening or an- 


swering it, always something strikingly unlike what is of the indigent 


order ; some meritorious singularities of idea or of expression to pre- 
vent the approach of tedium to the auditory, be the theme of the dis- 
courser as it may. Indeed, he is a study for those who would learn to 
become good speakers. Not to unitate. Take care, in beholding him, not 
to do precisely what the example would teach you to avoid; a thing 
which is, of all things, the most unbecoming to men who have the slightest 
pretensions to ability properly their own, 

If your mental resources be not a real treasure of talent, be content 
with a competence, if they contain that much ; and do not, by appropriat- 
ing that which has been vested in the brains of others to your own ends, 
seem a starveling in sense, and lay yourself open to a kind of compassion 
that should be claimed by none but those poor people, who, when they 
steal, do vet plead not guilty, because, when they broke the law, they 
were in want, t 











Cheap Law. 


SURREY-STREET EXHIBITION. 


WORKS OF LIVING ARTISTS. 


We have visited this collection, but too late in the month to give a 
detailed account of it. It shall be noticed in our next Number. 































NATIONAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 





We have had scarcely more than a peep at this exhibition. From what 
we saw, however, we are inclined to think that it merits the attention of 
the public, and shall recur to it again in our next Number. 





CHEAP LAW. 


To the Editors of Cobbett’s Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have always felt some pity for those who talk of ‘‘ cheap law”’ as one 
of the things necessary for the righting of our state concern ; because lL 
knew that the parties were talking of what they did not understand ; that 
they attributed to the laws themselves those expenses which are to be at- 
tributed to the government taxes upon law proceedings in one way and 
another ; but there has been presented to parliament a paper containing i 
the charges for a criminal prosecution of a wooden-legged man who threw 
a stone at the King’s head at the last Ascot-heath races, and which does, 
indeed, show a costliness quite inexcusable, and, I cannot help thinking, 
quite unprecedented also. The charge for witnesses is £66 4s. 6d. Now, 
| believe that the utmost that is paid usually to witnesses for travelling ex- 
penses and all, is one guinea a day. Abingdon, where the trial took place, 
is about 56 miles from London ; and I will suppose that five out of the six 
witnesses against the man, Collins, were obliged to go from London. 
They all went on the day before the trial took place, for it was fixed some 
days before, to be held on the 22nd August. The six witnesses were, 
George Smith, a post captain in the navy; Colonel Wood (the member 
for Brecon, I presume); Lord Brownlow, lord lieutenant of Lincolnshire ; 
Benjamin Turner; Dredge, a magistrate’s clerk; and Gardner, a Bow- 
‘treet officer. The Captain, the Colonel, and the Lord, would go to 
Abingdon upon the wings of loyalty ; they could not apply for expenses ; 
the others might. But the charge is enormous, not less than twenty-two 
pounds for each man for three days! Another item, the ‘other expenses,” 
it would have been exceedingly convenient to have in particulars. The 
£246 to counsel, too, is enough, indeed, to make every mau wish to be 
* his own lawver.”’ 
Cobbelt’s Mag.—No, 3. x Pi 
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The following are the particulars of this piece of laying out of public 
monev, as far as | can obtain them in the return. 






An Account of Law Expenses incurred by the Prosecution of Dennis Cor- 


esses, and the crown solici- 
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r the tees paid to counsel, to wit! 
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And where and how, after all, have they got the man who has put u- 
to all this expense 7 [am told he is still im Abingdon jul, But he was 
to have been hanged. How comes he alive, then, and still shut up? lt 


appears to me that of this man were to apply for a habeas corpus he must 






t 


have it, and that he ought at this moment, according to law, to be a 


han 





large, unless there were some other specific eround for a detainer t 






that on which he is at present confined, Your obedient servant, 
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Inner Ts mple, Ma, ch 2;, R335 
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February 26th.—In the Lords, the bill for changing the venue in 
Ireland went through committee as a matter of course. Inthe Commons, 
Lord Althorp postponed, till the 12th of March, his motion for leave to 
bring in a bill for the commutation of tithes. ——The accounts from Con- 








stantinople represt nt the Sultan as having added to his other * European 





improvements ” that of raising lyans. 
27th.—As the period approaches for the consideration of the Bank 






Charter que stron, a ft eling of timilitv seems to have ~eized all those who 
are likely to be immediately involved in the changes which will probably 
have to be made. It is, indeed, a question fraught with difficulties of a 








most portentous nature; difficulties which we think the present men in 
power will not dare to grapple with. 

28th.—The Coercion Bill debated in the Commons last night, on the 
motion for the first reading. Adjourned at a quarter to 2 o'clock this 
morning. 

March 1.—The debate on the Coercion Bill resumed in the Common 
last night, and continued till 12 o'clock, when the House adjourned, —— 
Rumours of great changes with regard to the East India Company, whose 
Charter it is said is not to be renewed. We doubt, however, whether 
half the changes mentioned are intended to be made: but we have no 
doubt that they would be found impracticable, if attempted, 

2nd.—The debate in the Commons, which continued till 2 0’clock, again 
adjourned to Monday.———The great abundance of money in the City, and 
the consequent low rate of interest (in some instances it is said as low as 
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! per cent.), is a source of great perplexity to the quacks who take upon 
- ‘m the tas % of informing us of our condition. 

4th.—T he French papers five an account of the proceedings before the 
Court of Assize against M. de Cuyreausrianp, for his pamphlet in favour 
of the Duchess de Berri. He, as well as the royalist editor, who was 
included in the indictment, Was ——— “4.——The accounts from Constan- 
tinople to the 7th of February, state that the Pacha of Egypt had con- 
sented to a pacific arrangement with the Sultan, and that Ibrahim had 
suspended his hostile operations. 

5th.—The adjourned debate in the Commons was resumed last nihgt, 
and at one o'clock this morning, the House again adjourned. The Tunes, 
in remarking upon this bill, says, ‘ It cannot be too often repeated, that 
« if Ministers be desirous of leaving their friends in the House of Com- 
‘ mons an inch of ground to stand upon, when supporting the present 
bill for the suppression of outrage in Ireland, they will supply those 
friends with soine answer to the question, ‘ What relief is intended for 
‘the sufferings of the Irish peasant, & hose _— the indirect, but 


a ‘unquestionable, tr wil of hi Ss suffering s, are how » be sO rigorously 
‘punished 2°"? Yet this is the paper which is ince cou re viling the 
most distinguished Irish members, merely because they hold ‘the language 


which we have quoted from its base columns. No: 
they hold the language, but because thev ae tf, too, 
lanwuage. 


not merely horauee 
i conformity to that 


6th.—The debate on the motion for the first reading of the ‘* dragoon- 
ing and house-breaking bill,’ as the Times calls it, was brought to a close 
last night, or rather this morning, at fwo o’cloch 


446 for the first reading, and SO against it. Ordered to be read a second 
time on Friday next. The 


Times says, that “ a plan for preventing abso- 
lute starvation in Ireland, if not brought forward, will at least not be 
79s sed, by wis Masesty’s GovernMENT ! " \ pretty picture, said my 
uncle Toby’ "—a pretty pi ture of a ‘ P ‘ternal government.” 


, When the numbers were, 


7th.—C ompli tints made in the House of Commons by several members 
that they could not get an opportunity of presenting the numerous peti- 
tions which had been entrusted to them, against the ‘‘ Coercion ’ ’ Bill ; 
ind that they feared the bill would be passed before they could present 
them. Mr. Hume complained that the present house could not be made 
to accommodate all the members; that only 294 can sit comfortably ! 
For our part, considering the sort of business that is transacted there, we 
wonder how 294 men could be found to sit comfortably whilst it is going 
on. At any rate, whatever the members may think or feel upon the 
subject, we are pretty sure the people will soon demand a ‘‘ new house.” 

Sth.—The second reading of the Coercion Bill moved in the Commons 
by Lord Arrnore. An amendment moved by Mr. Hume, to the effect 
that it had not been satisfactorily shown that the existing laws were 
insufficient to control and punish the disturbers of the peace. Adjourned 
to Monday the 11th.——The advocates of paper-money are again in the 
field, and a ‘* currency club” is talked of, for the purpose of forcing the 
luinisters to make some alteration in the ‘* system of banking.”” Locker 
says that you are not to conclude that man is a rational being merely 
because he knows enough for the ordinary affairs of life. We have 
frequent proofs that men peculiarly skilled in taking care of the ‘‘ main 
x2 
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chance are totally unfit to be entrusted with the making of laws: 


although they have been made law-givers solely upon the ground of their 
possessing the skill we have mentioned. These currency gentlemen 
never go to the fountain head: if they did, they would soon discover that 
there is the source of the impurity of the streams. They may rest assured, 
however, that Sir R. Peel was quite right when he said (modest gentle- 
man) that the question now was, not whether his bill (ais pine be it ever 


remembered) was a wise measure or not, but whether we had not pro- 
ceeded too far to go back ! 

9th.—The affair of the Bourbon ** Heroine,’ the Duchess of Berri, who 
has, it seems, found a ‘“ hero’’ to her mind, still engrosses a large share 
of the attention of the Parisians, as well as of the fus/ionables here.—— 
Great complaints from all quarters of the ‘‘ unequal distribution of pro- 
perty.”” Some are in despair because they can get no ivterest for their 
money ; whilst others, and a much greater number, are vainly struggling 
to keep themselves out of the gazette, or a jail, The pious say that our 
miseries are brought on us by our neglecting ‘‘ a due observance of 
the Sabbath :”” others think they are produced by the measures result- 
ing from a cordial pulling tog ether of notorious ly profligate pretenders 
to piety. 

llth. — After a lon }= discussion, the a Coercion Bill ” Was read a second 
time, there being 363 for, and S84 againstit: majority, 279.——The Irish 
Church-Reform Bill read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Thursday ; after some remarks from Sir R. Inglis, Sir R. Peel, 
and others, on the ‘* indecent haste’? with which the measure was 
urged on! 

12th.—Captain Berkley gave notice of a motion for appropriating 
a portion of the House to ‘the convenience of the gentlemen of the press. 

13th.—A great number of petitions presented to the Commons against 
the coercion bill, during the discussion on which, some observations were 
made on that most ticklish subject, the ‘‘run for gold.’ This is the 
touchstone: and on this point al/ are sensitive. Well might Byron say, 


“ Kill a man’s family, and he will brook it; 
But keep your hand out of his breeches pocket.” 

The Commons went into committee on the Coercion Bill, when the 
ministers, who had previously manifested their willingness ‘‘ to wound,” 
showed that they were ‘ afraid to strike.” Mr. Stanley moved an 
amendment to exempt persons accused of merely political offences from 
the jurisdiction of the red-coat courts. 

i4th.—On Lord Althorp moving the second reading of the Irish 
Church-Reform Bill, Mr. Wynne opposed it on the ground of its hi wing 
been introduced irregularly ; that it was, in reality, a ‘‘ Money Bill;"’ and 
that, therefore, it ought to have been referred to a committee of the whole 
House. Lord Althorp acquiesced, and proposed a select committee to 
examine precedents, and to report to the House thereon. 

15th.—An immense number of petitions was presented to the Com- 
mons against the Coercion Bill. Two hundred presented by Mr. 
O’Connell, among which was one from Dublin, signed by 20,000 persons 
in one day. Mr. Cobbett urged the propriety of printing all petitions, 
and of reading them at full length, as the most effectual way of making 
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the House acquainted with the real sentiments of the people. Query, 
does the House wish to know the real sentiments of the people ? The first, 
second, and third clauses of the Coercion Bill carried. ——Mr. Cobbett 
asked Lord Althorp when lis bill relative to the stamp and auction duties 
would be ready. Lord Althorp answered, that it was in preparation. 
Mr. Cobbett said if it is not ready by the Ist of April, he himself would 
propose one on the 20th. 

16th.—By the intelligence from Turkey it would appear that all the 
** European improvements’ which the ‘‘ enlightened’ Sultan has intro- 
duced, will not save him from destruction. Whilst his open enemy, and 
revolted subject, the Pacha is threatening to oust him from his Seraglio, 
his kind friend the Emperor of the Cossacks proposes to rescue him from 
the jaws of his devourer, upon condition that he himself may be allowed to 
swallow him up. The progress of Ibrahim has so far been a brilliant 
one; and his defeat of the whole force that the Turkish government could 
oppose to him in the neighbourhood of the ancient Iconium, rendered 
necessary the interference of those powers whose interest lay, or who 
thought their interest lay, in preventing this formidable warrior from 
seating himself upon the Ottoman throne. 

1Sth.—The Tranquillization, or Red-coat-judge Bill, again discussed in 
the Commons in committee. After several amendments and divisions 
thereon, the result of which was of course in favour of the peace-pro- 
ducing measure, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, clauses were carried. 
Many people say the ministers intend this bill to answer the purpose which 
the ‘‘ Emancipation”’ bill answered to the Duke ; and that the Reform 
Bill answered to these ministers themselves ; namely, fo occupy the time 
of the House, and there hy preve ni LQ Ury into those other matters i which 
the nation is sodeeply interested, and wh ch the ministers would not be quile 
prepared to meet. That the church-meusure was intended by way of such 
a divertissement is too evident. 

19th.—The intelligence from Constantinople, contained in the French 
papers received Lo lay, represents the French Am assador, Admiral Rov- 
NEN, as having been successful in his negociatious with the SuLTAN. 
The Admiral has not only induced the ScLran to reject the profiered aid 
of Russia, but has prevailed upon the formidable Paci, to listen to terms 
of peace. These are the present accounts ; the next may be somewhat 
different, 

20tm—As if our unhappy minisiers had notenocugh to perplex them, 
they are now, according to rumour, about to re-commence the protocolling 
about Belgium. Men are, indeed, but ‘children of a larger growth.” 
On presenting a peution against the Coercion Bill, Mr. Roebuck ex- 
pressed himself in very strong terms, and talked of resistance in such a 
Way as to produce upoh some Tne mbers the effeet which Sir k. Burdett 
once pro luced upon Sir T. Lethbridze. The progress which the ministers 
were making in the unholy work of ‘* Coercion,” induced Mr. Harvey to 
recommend to the Irish members to absent themselves altogether from the 
House ; whereupon Mr. Finn very judiciously observe !, that though they 


could not obtain justice for Ire land, t| ey would continue at their posts 
and endeayvo ir to assist the P ople of ki vland Wh ther stl ivgle to obtain 
relief from oppressive taxation. This was wise: let the Trish members 
tick to this, and they will speedily be re lieved from all them oppressors, 
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20th.—At the evening sitting the House agreed to eleven clauses: 
namely, from the 1] 1th to the 23rd inclusive, after making some material 
alterations. Sir R. Peel suggested an alteration in the name of the courts, 
as courts-martial were always obnoxious to Englishmen. Ah, Sir Robert, 
this will no longerdo. The people now see below the ‘* Surrace.” 
21st.—Bv the French papers received this morning, it appears that the 
trial of the two persons accused of shooting at the hing closed on Mon- 
day evening, with a verdict of ‘* Not guilty.” ‘Plas proceeding of the 
* Citizen King” was not wanted to make him unpopular with his ‘* sub- 
jects.” We have seen a private letter from Paris which contains the 
following passage: ** The caricatures will immortalize ‘ Le Roi Citeyen.’ 
There is a new one every day, and they make him very angry. The 
French represent him as a great pear, because, they say, the outline of 


his face is like one; and vou cannot conceive what riciculous pietures 
there are of hin. Phe Carnival, which « ledoa st t tine vO, afforded 
the Parisians a fine opportunity for p! wing olf their jokes, During the 
height of the merrv-making, when the Boulevar!s were crowded with mas- 
queraders and lookers-on, a flourish of trumpet- no i the approach 
of a procession, When to : troop came al ean the midst of which 
marched an enormous pear, es biz as a hay-rickh! ‘The persons making 
part of the procession were dressed in the most groiesq manner, and 
the people screamed with laughter. The huge pear was soon seized by 
the police ; but no sooner had they destroy it, than another flourish of 
trumpets sounded, and a coach came alone fills with people wearing 
masks representing the feces of drunken me in the midst sat a huge 


pear I” 
29nd.—The division of last nicht on Mer. Attwood’s motion for an 


inquiry into the causes of the weneral distress which pervades the indus- 
trious classes, is Ominous as regards the ‘ position,” the Duke would 
say, of the miunisters \ majority of only 34 of 350, looks 
rather shaky. Is it posstble that Lord Grey and Lord Althorp can think 
they can carry on the concern of the Tortes with the same machinery 
which those ‘Tomes themselves coute- 1 Was f lt they do, we 
will not SAV th Voare insane, but w Vill ¥ 4 t] only two sane 
persons to be tound at large \“ » enterti Lit Cop EENOU It Is truly 
curious to observe the adroines- neh inember answers 
another, and proves liamya toy be ann Without being himself one jot 
nearer the truth What is the 1 ’ ( tlline upon the rich to do gustice 
to the poor, whe n nothing but abuse awaits the man who merely asks 


them to cease to do injustice! The Chronicle disputes the correctness of 
Mr. Attwood’s description of the distressed state of the poor. The Chro- 
nicle thinks the labourers better off now than during the war. We don’t 
believe it: but suppose the fact to be so, what does it amount to 7 
Suppose that during the war they had only one-thid of a sufficiency of 
food, and that now they are only /a/f starved ; is that the question which 
ought to engage the attention of legislators, or of ‘* best possible public 
instructors 7”’ Is it not enough to know that they are now dragging out a 
miserable existence, to render it the imperative duty of every man to use 
all the means in his power to compel those whose duty it is, and who 
possess the power, to alleviate their sufferings 7 Mr. Harvey well 


observed that ‘‘no one could doubt the mode in which the relief should 
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be afforded. The evil was the magnitude, and still more the unequal cha- 
racter, of the taxation of the country.”” Let the ministers take warning 
intime! These are ominous hints. 

23rd.—There has been a variety of news from Portugal; but all of 
such a questionable character, that we have not considered it worthy of 
notice, One day the Aing Don was represented to have gained some 
advantages : the next laay it was the Eempe or Don who had been success- 
ful One thing seems ertain, nameiy, hat a great many lives will 
have been thrown away, which might have been sacrificed in a better 
Cause, 

25th.—It appears that Thra/ has reached Smyrna, where he was 
well received, and | ithorits ablished The projected changes 
with regard to the East India Company occupy much of the attention of 
the citizens, who are anxious for a developement of the scheme. 

“oth. The Paris p ipers, rece wed to-di v5 uform us that the (Chamber 
of Deputir s, in the sitting of Saturd: vy, granted a sum ot 60,0001. for . 
secret services, Thi done in the ‘* best’ of republics: we should be 
glad to know how n is wiven tor simular purposes in the second-best 
republic, that of America. Oh. what have not that perty to answer for, 
who set up the *‘Ovp Rorren Pear’ in August, I850; and thereby 
deprived the people of the fair fruits of their une qualled valour ! The 
intelligen ‘e by the Jamaica mail, which comes down to the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, is of some in portance. If what is stated be true, the ‘* higher 
orders’ in Jamaica are almost as cruel to their slaves as the ** higher 
orders’ in the ‘‘ Sister Island ”’ are | slaves. It is not, indeed, 
hat they deprive their 
slaves of food for the bodv: and far hey are not so bad as their 
brethren of Ireland: but it seems that thev think with the great Bacon, 
that ‘‘ unitv ’ in religion i -irable ; and, to preserve it, by preventing 
all who differ from the ropa r their doctrines, they call upon 
each other to ‘* sharpen their knives, an »rea ly ; to be determined to 
slay or be slain: to exterminate or be exterminated.”’ And all this in the 
name of the re lirion f peace, from those who worship no other God 
but— Mammon.——What would be thought of an individual, who, pos- 
sessing an income of 50.000/, a-vear, charged with annuities of 30,0000. 
a-vear, and w rdinary xp consid ‘rably exceeded 20,0008 
a-vear, the Ci y being made up by loans raised upon his promissory 
notes: what. we sav. would be thought of an individual so ¢ ircumstanced, 


charged against the owners of the 


so sinkine. if he should set himself to work to discover the means of 
saving himself fror tter destrue vy diminishing the quantity of 

hen, whilst his luxuries, his 
costly wines. his town and itr es, were continued in all their 
extravagance - Why, that was acting as wisely and honestly as those 
members of parli: ment wl bury themselves in making propositions for 
paltry retrenchments, whilst they wot ld leave untouched the sinecures of 
laree amount, the pensions without services, the millions granted for 
keeping up an army lo hecp the people down: and other enormities, too 


humerous to mention.— \ public meetne t} I~ dav at the Kreemasons’ 


Hall, to relieve the Poles. See ‘* Parriorism AND THI PoLes’”’ in our 


present number. . 
97th. —The result of last might’s debate upon Mr. Robinson's motion, 


he 
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for a committee to inquire into the present system of taxation, in rela- 
tion to the particular taxes which bore most heavily on productive 
industry, with a view to the substitution of an equitable property tax 
in lieu thereof,’ namely, a majority of 66 only, in a house of 376, 
would seem to portend that the ministry must do something, or-—— 
go out, 











POOR-LAW RETURNS. 





Wuite the poor-law commission is carrying on its laborious works, or 
at least its works which do not seem to be coming to an end, we insert 
below the parliamentary return (just made out and presented) of money 
levied for the poor’s-rate of the year ending in March 1832; and in 
which is shown the manner of expending the money, together with the 
increase per cent. of persons receiving relief, and the exact increase of 
select vestries, hired overseers, Ac. To this we have subjoined the ¢otals 
of all these for the years 1827 to the year 1831, by which will be seen, at 
one view, the progress of pauperism since 1827, and up to the latest 
return. The outcry against the enormous poor-rates was great when the 
amount was five millions ; it then became the constant burden of com- 
d plaint against the landowners and economists, and when it amounted to 
little more, Mr. Scarvert brought in his bill for securing a reduction of 
it. What would the landlords and economists have said if they had been 
told that, in less than ten years, the poor-rates would amount to nearly 
ten millions? And yet we are approaching that sum very fast. Some 
blame the magistrates, some blame the laws, some blame the poor! All 
can’t be nght; and, if we look to the magistrate, we cannot discover any 
interest that he can have in granting more parish allowance than is 
necessary ; the laws, too, must be innocent of the mischief, for they 
remained Jong and long in force without producing pauperism ; the poor 
themselves, then, seem to be the culprits; but then, why is it that it is 
only of late years, comparatively, that pauperisin has so abounded in this 
Jand as to cost millions a year to the nation? Was there no time when 
the English labourer disdained the parish relief; that he scorned to go 
into the alms-house 7 Ave, to be sure there was ; and middle-aged men, 
even of the present day, are in abundance who can recollect the 
difficulties that parish-ofticers had in procuring a parishioner to take half- 
a-crown or so by way of relief, in order that they might make out a sham 
rate, so as to be in no possible danger of being called on by any parish 
| of the hundred to aid in paying its rates. We have heard of instance 

after instance of this being done, and within the memory of farmers now il 
not very old men. Now we sce not a parish that is not overstocked with 
paupers seeking relief, and the degradation of panpevism is almost extinct. 
What can have caused the change, then?’ W hy, it must be something 
that has not been in existence so long as poor-laws, people, and magis- 
trates; and we wait with impatience for a report from this commission on 
the poor-laws, to see if they have found that something out. 
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stract of Returns of the amount of money levied and expended for the relief of the 
poor, in each county, in the year ending 25th March 1882. 


ENGLAND, 


7a PAYMENTS 
POTAL SUMS thereout SUMS POTAL SUMS 
‘ } for other Pur- Expended forthe 
‘N >) v : ae . 
COUNTH LEVIED. poses than the Reliet of the EXPENDED. 
Relief of the Poor. 





Increase 
per Cent. 
Diminution 
per Cent. 
Vestries. 
Assistant 
()verseers. 


| 


ENGLAND. 


' ‘. g. t. 8. 

iford .... 92,741 3 13,525 12 44326 90,762 
wks... 144,297 6 20,709 8 121,217 : 141,926 
73,393 27,697 4 144,587 172,285 
120,875 12 16,147 15 103,922 120,069 
151,640 2 $3,230 13 105,138 148.369 
| 120,898 16,515 8 LOL 629 118,144 
umberland .... 28,708 9,262 13 47,845 57,108 
| 110,810 SO0.638 1] $1,403 § 112.042 
256,386 3 25,623 12 225,209 ¢ 250,923 
110,982 15,108 7 92 G80 2 107,788 
102,951 § 15,454 14 RH,086 16 101,541 
$23,326 1! 16,798 ] 277,663 { 324,421 
oucester 206,379 : 37,098 11 172,561 209.660 
SE” errerr 72,987 li 9.737 lA OS A468. 74,205 
ee 113,744 17,286 6 96,044 113,330 
untingdon .... 50,141 7,309 17 41,150 15,960 
DE cccnnccves | G2. S70 73,040 — 364,561 $57,401 
ee 411,292 120,397 301.372 421.776 
135,340 20.593 3 116,240 136,634 
232,081 51,916 16 177,670 229,587 
ON eee 938 345 15 203 533 15 688.160 OR1.694 
onmouth...... S7.RRBB 1S 10.135) 28 O79 38.214 
eee 362,132 SYR1S SIS,412 358,227 
orthampton .... 176,6]4 22,432 ) 154,120 176,552 
orthumberland . Y4,745 LF Asr6 78,087 19,063 
oitingham .... 100,621 1! 97 OY2 74.376 101.468 
Ls51s 20.990 136.684 157.674 
12,921 16 3,726 6 9.063 12,789 
108,952 6 19,8416 6 89,162 109,008 

224,452 18 249,088 191,687 

205,100 Dy 335.828 P30 685 
176,827 5 15,965 133,071 
$11,023 17 S315 279,489 
SO4,4835 13 YVOS61 PRI VR4I 
$27,861 14 14,022 ZSd,Os6 
209,564 19 ae Per 168,413 
30,258 10 1,307 26,154 
DSS ehesiny a ate 232,839 1] 30.615 2 199,088 
Urcester 110,514 10 87,053 
_ (E. Riding 27,174 18 : Y 105,639 
Ork< N. Riding | 105,747 10 18,737 85,525 


W. Riding 365,257 13 O3.468 | IRI HI4 
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220,779 
~64,513 
179,056 

S13,405 

373.046 

328,709 2 
210588 16 
SO,461 4 
229,703 7 
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128,984 11 
104,263 14 
376,092 1] 
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Total 8,255,315 12 1,985,520 4 6,731,131 10 8,316,651 14 
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‘* for a committee to inquire into the present system of taxation, in rela- 
‘tion to the particular taxes which bore most heavily on productive 
** industry, with a view to the substitution of an equitable property tax 
‘* in lieu thereof,’ namely, a majority of 66 only, ina house of 376, 
would seem to portend that the ministry must do something, or 

go out, 





POOR-LAW RETURNS. 


Wuite the poor-law commission is carrying on its laborious works, or 
at least its works which do not seem to be coming to an end, we insert 
below the parliamentary return (just made out and presented) of money 
levied for the poor’s-rate of the year ending in March 1832; and in 
which is shown the manner of expending the money, together with the 
increase per cent. of persons receiving relief, and the exact increase of 
select vestries, hired overseers, Ac. To this we have subjoined the ¢otals 
of all these for the years 1827 to the year 1831, by which will be seen, at 
one view, the progress of pauperism since 1827, and up to the latest 
return. The outcry against the enormous poor-rates was great when the 
amount was five millions; it then became the constant burden of com- 
plaint against the landowners and economists, and when it amounted to 
little more, Mr. Scarcerr brought in his bill for securing a reduction of 
it. What would the landlords and economists have said if they had been 
told that, in less than ten years, the poor-rates would amount to nearly 
ten millions? And yet we are approaching that sum very fast. Some 
blame the magistrates, some blame the laws, some blame the poor! All 
can’t be right; and, if we look to the magistrate, we cannot discover any 
interest that he can have in granting more parish allowance than is 
necessary ; the laws, too, must be innocent of the mischief, for they 
remained long and long in force without producing pauperisin; the poor 
themselves, then, seem to be the culprits; but then, why is it that it is 
only of late years, comparatively, that pauperisin has so abounded in this 
Jand as to cost millions a year to the nation’ Was there no time when 
the English labourer disdained the parish relief; that he scorned to go 
into the alms-house ? Aye, to be sure there was; and middle-aged men, 
even of the present day, are in abundance who can recollect the 
difficulties that parish-ofticers had in procuring a parishioner to take half- 
a-crown or so by way of relief, in order that they might make out a sham 
rate, so as to be in no possible danger of being called on by any parish 
of the hundred to aid in paying its rates. We have heard of instance 
after instance of this being done, and within the memory of farmers now 
not very old men. Now we see not a parish that is not overstocked with 
paupers seeking relief, and the degradation of paupevism is almost extinct. 
What can have caused the change, then’ Why, it must be something 
that has not been in existence so long as pr or-laws, people, and magis- 
trates; and we wait with impavience for a report from this commission on 
the poor-laws, to see if they have found that something out. 
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Abstract of Returns of the amount of money levied and expended for the relief of the 
poor, in each county, in the year ending 25th March 1832. 


ENGLAND. 





' 
| 


a ; PAYMENTS | 
rOTAL SUMS thereout SUMS rOTAL SUMS 
peas } for other Pur- Expended for the 
S — 
COUNTIES. | LEVIED. poses than the , Relief of the | EXPENDED. 
Relief of the Poor. 
Poor, 


' 


Increase 
per Cent, 
Diminution 
per Cent. 
Select 
Vestries. 
Assistant 
Overseers. 


| ENGLAND. 
_—— &. «©. eg «£ £. 2 bk. 
Bedford 92,741 : 13,525 1: 77,236 90,762 
Berks ...ccccees 144,297) 6 20,709} 121.217 : 141,926 
Buckingham .... 173,393 97 697 144.587 172/285 
Cambridge...... 120,375 15 16.147 13 103.922 120,069 
Chester .....--- | 151,640 2 43,230 1: 105,138 148,569 
Cornwall ...scss 120,898 16,515 | 101.629 6 LIN 144 
Cumberland ..-. 58,708 9,262 13 47,845 57,108 
Derby ..-- +--+ | 110,810 $0,638 81,403 9 112,042 


Ns 5g Guww ee 256,386 3 25,623 1: 225,299  ¢ 250,923 








a sena't. ee 110,982 15,108 92 G20 2 107,788 
en Pee 102,951 ¢ 15,454 RH.O86 } 101,541 
|Essex.......... | 323,326 1! 16,758 277,663 8 324,421 
Gloucester 206,379 : 37,098 172,561 209,660 
Hereford eeeesece 42,987 Ss 9737 63, 168 74,205 
Hertford........| 113,744 17,286 96,044: 113,330 
Huntingdon .... 50,141 7 soy 41,150 48,960 
BOE cvvenccnce | SRO 73,040 . 364,361 $37,401 
Lancaster ...... 411,292 12 | 120,397 301,372 121,770 
Leicester ....... 135,340 20,593 8 116.240 136,634 
eae ie wes 239 O81 ¢ 51916 16 74.020 I 299 587 
| Middlesex ...... 938.345 15 993.533 12 688,160 O81.694 
Monmouth...... 37. RRS 15 1O,135 28.079 5 j8,214 
ee $62,152 SURLS SIS 412 358,227 
Northampton re 176.614 22.432 16 120 3 176,552 
Northumberland. 94,745 17,476 § 8.087 G63 
Nottingham .... 100,621 1! 27,092 20 1] 101,468 
Los318 20,990 36,684 1: 157,674 
12,921 3,726 ) 9.063 1: 2,789 
108,952 6 19846 6 89,162 : 109,008 
therset 224,482 18 29,088 191,687 220,775 
uthampton soma 205,100 5 335.828 230 685 64,513 
Stafford ........ 176.827 54 15,965 133,071 179,036 
$11,023 17 33,915 279,489 313,405 
S64,483 13 VO] 283,284 373,046 
wae wie ketae 327,861 14 44,022 7 PS4.086 15 328,709 
| Warwick seseeees | 209,564 19 W175 66 168418 210,588 
| Westmoreland ... 30,238 10 1.307 26,154 30,461 
=e 11 BO015 5 ] } 229,703 
110,514 10 87 OD: . 109,344 
E. Riding 127,174 18 335 105,639 1: 128,984 

K< N. Riding 105,747 10 B73 85,525 104,263 14 

LW. Riding 365,257 13 93468 9 282.624 2 376,092 11 
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Total 8.255.315 12 1.585.520 6.731.131 10 8.316.651 14 
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Abstract of Returns of the amount of money levied and expended for the relief of tip 
poor, in each county, in the year ending 25th March 1832, 





COUNTIES 


WALES. 





Anglesea 

Brecon 

Cardigan ... 

| Carmarthen 

| Carnarvon.... 

| Denbigh........ 
| Flint 

| Glamorgan .. 

Merioneth...... 

Montgomery... .. 
Pembroke 

Radnor 


| 
Total of Wares. 


Total of ENGLAND 
and WaALFs 


WALES. 


PAYMENTS 
thereonut 
for other Pur 
poses than the 
Relief of the 
i of 


SUVS 


rOrAL SUMS 


Rely 
1’ 


fat the 


or. 


LEVIED 


- 
17,04 
19,73 
]‘ 


’ 
) 


l 
l 


ri 
1d 
3.0, 28.5 
20,792 
36960 
216351 
£2,905 
15,191 
34 bt 
2508S 
14.055 


15.046 
26.526 
52.077 
17.660 
14,791 
29,667 

7,016 


367 004 SOD 837 


7 O36. 968 


Ex pended for the 


TOTAL SUMS 


EXPENDED. 


21,078 
23,397 
Be Wy &, 35 
12.009 
25,882 
14,745 
260,955 
02,0344 
17,358 
14,952 
2 553 


17,317 


366,809 


8,685,461 7 


Total of the sums levied from 1827 to 1831. 
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rOoTAL SUMs ut 
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6.441.088 


6,298,000 


(042,171 


8,111,422 


6,829,042 


6,798,888 


POTAL SUMS 
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- > _ 
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Increase 
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LONDON COURSH 
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OF EXCH 


Makcu 1, 


Nomi- | 


nal 
Prices. 


Amsterdam . 

Ditto at sight 19 
Rotterdam ....... 2 
Antwerp . i 
Hamburg, 
Alto 


~ 


Mi ‘ Be . 


) 


le 
15 


Petersburg 

Paris, 3 days’ sight 
DPto 

Bordeaux 

Frankft.on the Main 15 


G0 

15 
» 20 
1 


Vienna . Effective.. 
| Trieste 

Madrid aK 
ER ane a éaedae a 
NR eo wae lnces 
Barcelona 

Seville. .. 
Gibraltar ..... 
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Pee 
en 
Malta....... 
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Palermo..... 
Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio Janeiro 
ee 


Buenos Ayres ..... 


10 
10 
364 
RU 3 


rg. 1 
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10 
Li 


364 
3b 
474 
164 
26 15 
164 
Suk 
. L120per 
474 
iss 
314 
m Y 


CONNOR oie. heciws 
Bombay....... 
Madras ........ 
Canton..... 


Those marked thus * nothing done. 


1 
, 


‘ 


ot 


Sona fide 


. Pr it es 
Time : 
Sones Mone) 


3 Mo. 12 
Short 11 
3 Mo. 12 


0 ] 
184] 
O51 


04 
14 
, , 
2 0; 
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Varkels. 


Thursday, 28th of March A p.m. 


English Stocks.—Three per Cent. Consols, 86 seven-eighths, 87.— Ditto, for Ac- 
count, April 12, 87 one-eighth.— Reduced, shut.— Vhree and a half Ditto, shut.— 
New, 94 one-eighth.—Four per Cent., shut.—Long Annuities, shut.—India Stock, 
shut.—Bank Stock, shut.—Exchequer Bills, 46s., 47s.—India bonds, 24s., 25s, 


Foreign Stocks. —Belgian Five per Cent., 87 one-fourth, three-fourths.— Brazilian 
Ditto, 62 one-fourth, three-fourths.—Chilian Six per Cent., 21 half, 22 half. 
Colombian (1824), Ditto, 17, 17 half.—Danish Ibree per Cent., 73 half, 74. — 
Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 46, one-eighth.—Ditto Five per Cent., 87 five- 
eighths, seven-eighths.—French Five per Cent., 100 half, 1 half. —Ditto Three per 
Cent., 66, 67.—Greek Five per Cent., 56, 38.—Mexican Six per Cent., 56 half, 37, 
—Portuguese Five per Cent., 50, 51,—Ditto Scrip, 5 half, one-fourth dis.— Russian 
Five per Cent., 102 half, 5.—Ditto Metallic Five per Cent., 97, half.—Spanish 
(1822) Five per Cent., 19 one-eighth, three-eighths.— Ditto (1825) Five per Cent., 
17 one-fourth, three-fourths. 


Shares.—Anglo Mexican, 14/. 10s., 15/. 10s.—Bolanos, 142/. 10s., 1471 
tritish Iron Comp., Y0/. 10s., 20/. 15s.—Imperial Brazil, 61, 62.—Colombian, | 
half, 9 half.—Del Monte 28, 29.—United Mexican, 15, half. —Ditto New Senip, 
Vif. 15s., 12/, 5s.—Canada Company, 47 half, #8 half.—lILrish Provincial Bank, 29, 
29 half. 


Corn-Market, Mark Lane, March 25th, 


ENGLISH GRAIN 
RED WHITE 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
s. 8. 8. 8. 
Wueart, Essex and Kent 50 to5&8 .. 54 to 63 
Suffolk and Norfolk (apes hse aheeens ew: ae 56 .. 53—60 
West Country p6Need CO eeeeseense Genny «sawn 
Northumberland and Ber rw wick. PoTTcTT eT TT ec Sh Ue Ut 
DE oi RNG OES SORE ROSS ROEE Ke de eA dese aoe 5 os oe 56 
BRU eiginit sce W ck Dan ike Bae hb bbe abd Obaw Oe ade — 50 .. 50—53 
BUCKWHEAT 28 — 32 
BaRLey, Malting. . ; 34 
Do. stained......24 to 27 Distilling. .... ial: 2 re s ae ee 23 
Mat is Brown old bo, new to 13, Suffolk and Norfolk 95) 
st “142 to 47 Ware ° seers eeeercreee MM 60 
Beans, Tick ....... 20 .. : ae 44 
Harrow . SO i ‘eon 47 
Pigeon ...... sh oto mialaterivaia J x -- 36—39 
Peas, White, Non- Molders ....ccsccccccesncecece 3 ; Boilers... 38 38 
Grey bs cna CaO k alee ea oe 2° Maple .. 30 31 
Oats, .. English, Feed. 13 IS Short small... 15 .. Polands 15 — 20 
Scotch, common 18 20 Berwick ..<.« ! , . Potatoe 22 24 
Galway 1s —16 Black gi . Ditto... 16—17 
Fiovr,..Town-inade and first Country marks ce 12 to 50 per Sack 
PUGTOREEE DIN INOUE co nk vv cc sccncccvecscsescoescs 42 16 
Stockton and Yorkshire 40 i4 
Irish 10 42 
OATMEAL, Iris ‘nie athlete sen “£10 to £11 per Ton. 
Bran, ..At the Mills.. ee eee eee, | 2 Gd. to 7s. 0 Od. per lt Bushel 


Quartern loaf 84d. 
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FOREIGN GRAIN. 
Per Qr. 
In Bond 
s. 
Wueat, Vanzig, Koenigsberg, &c. ....... sooouew | 16 32 
Saale, Marks, Anhalt, and Magdeburg g 4 96 24 
Sile sian and Stettin Fearn : . 26 
Mecklenburg and Pomeranian o6 24 
Zealand and Brabant . 00 
Danish and Holstein 4: 24 — 30 
Russian.........--Hard.... 44 to 50 Soft 28 — 32 
Spanish, Hard 00 to 00..Red 44 —58 White 44 - 26 — 40 
Tuscan and Roman.... Red 00 — 00 Ditto 00 — 00 
Odessa cosvceccee Hard 40—50 Soft 38 4. 22 — 29 
Canadian Red 48 — 54. White 56 }- 00 — 00 
INDIAN Corn, Red and Yellow 28 — 33 Ditto : : : 00 — 00 
Rrr, 32 — 36 00 — 00 
BUCK WHEAT, sececs PAR i eee a ee 32 .. 00 — 00 
Bartey, Bohemian, Siles ‘Slan, and S: ale. 
Danzig and Russian 
Pomeranian and Mecklenburg 
Holstein and Danish - 
»»» Tick Le 30 ..Small 3: 3H 4. Q nominal 
— DO cnt 


nominal 


Mediterranean 
. Non-boilers . vvcoee OO —@ Boiling 3 
. Dutch and Friesland, Brew 
Ditto Ditto Feed.. 
Russian, Feed errs 
Mecklenburg and Pomeranian do. .....ee+.. 
Holstein and Danish, do. 
Frour,..Danzig .... 
American . 
REE: na vade pues cus 


PRICE OF MEAT, 
Smithfield, March 95. 
Per stone of 8 lbs to sink the offuls. 
s.d. 8. d. 
Inferior Beef ‘ to bt Peime Boel .ccccccescoe 4 O 4 6 
Ditto Mutton ...... ccc. S 3 § Ditto Mette ...ccccscs 5 O 5 6 
Middling Beet 3 — 3 WOO. pee See 
Ditto Mutton ecee e@cece 7 =m 4 ) eres Pe 2—4 
Suckling Calves, 123. to 30s.; and quarter-old store Pigs, 12s. to 193, each. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT MARKFT. 
Beasts, 2,556; Sheep, 15,800; Calves, 105; Pigs, 160. 


HAY MARKET, March 23, 


At per load of So trusses. 

SMITHFIELD, CUMBERLAND, WHITECHAPEL, 

| 8. 8. tn s. 8. 
Meadow Hay ...ece. | 50 to 55 | 55 to GO 55 to 6v 
Useful Meadow Hay ....... ne 60 —— 75 5 70 65 — 70 
Fine Upland and Rye Grass .....0... — { 7 80 75 — 80 
New Clover .. oe on enee t ; 80 —100 
RODD -a6-cnie gamed acc : —_— 
Very fine >— - a 
Wheat Straw 26 — 32 
Oat ditto 


eee eet ee eee eaereetetrgeaerest —— 
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HOP MARKET. 


Boroveu, March 25th.—During the week we have had rather more doing in al] 
descriptions of fine hops—without any alteration in prices. The frosty weather 
has put a complete check to the plant. A fortnight since the bine had every 
appearance of being early. Now the probability is we shall be later than 

usual, 

PRESENT CURRENCY. 
=e &. 
East Kent....Pockets........ 10 0 
Mid Kent 0 
Weald Kent....—— ... 7 O 
Bemis BARS. 0 cc cccescesscce se 8 0 
Sussex .....- PRR cb cccnni 6 18 


0 per Cwt. 
0 
12 
0 
10 
0 
15 


— — i he 
tims) — 15 


i a in 
~ 


Ee mo 
Kent & Sussex 
Peer e : “a “a 10 


MTT 


BACON. 
The trade is exceeding) 


Ss. s. 


On board, OS ee ee 
Landed,.. Middles.... Pe ae: TN 


BUTTER. 


Prices are nominal. Good Dublin has been sdid as low as 54s. 


CHEESE. 
There has been a little more doing this month, but without any advance of prices. 


54 to i4 


Cheshire 
a4 — fil 


Double Gloucester 
Derby 


ws 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Corporate Reform. Observations on the Principles to be adopted in 
the Establishment of New Municipalities, &c. &c. By Sir Francis Pa 
erave, K.H. London, 1833. 

An Essay on Woman; a Poem. By Nicholas Michel. 1 vol. 12mo. 
London, 1833. ° 

The Critic ; a New, Liberal, Independent, Literary Journal (weekly), 
4to. London, 1833. 

The Book of Reform. Part I. By Wentworth Holworthy. 1833. 

Reflections on the Domestic and Foreign Policy of Great Britain since 
the War. By a British Merchant. 1833. : 

The Juror’s Guide ; or, The Spirit of the Jury Laws. By a Barrister. 


1833. 





